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A CHILD OF THE JAGO* 


.... Woe unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit, and have 
Because, even because they have seduced my people, 
saying, Peace ; and there was no peace ; and one built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto them which daub it with untempered 
mortar that it shall fall: there shall be an overflowing shower; and ye, O great 
hailstones, shall fall ; and a stormy wind shall rend it. Lo, when the wall is fallen, 
shall it not be said unto you, Where is the daubing wherewith ye have daubed 
it ?—Ezekiel xiii, 3... . 10-12. 
I. 

T was past the mid of a summer night in the Old Jago. The 
narrow street was all the blacker for the lurid sky ; for there 
was a fire in a further part of Shoreditch, and the welkin was 

an infernal coppery glare. Below, the hot, heavy air lay, a rank 
oppression, on the contorted forms of those who made for sleep on 
the pavement : and in it, and through it all, there rose from the foul 
earth and the grimed walls a close, mingled stink—the odour of the 
Jago. 

From where, off Shoreditch High Street, a narrow passage, set 
across with posts, gave menacing entrance on one end of Old Jago 
Street, to where the other end lost itself in the black beyond Jago 
Row ; from where Jago Row began south at Mcakin Street, to where 
it ended north at Honey Lane—there the Jago, for one hundred 
years the blackest pit in London, lay and festered; and half-way 
along Old Jago Street a narrow archway gave upon Jago Court, the 
blackest hole in all that pit. 


* The first thirteen chapters of Mr. Arthur Morrison's new story, 4 Child of the Jagv, 
will be published serially in THe New Review. They constitute an episode which is, in 
a sense, comrlete. 
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A square of two hundred and fifty yards or less—that was all there 
was of the Jago. But in that square the human population swarmed 
in thousands. Old Jago Street, New Jago Street, Half Jago Street lay 
parallel, east and west: Jago Row at one end and Edge Lane at the 
other lay parallel also, stretching north and south. And what was too 
vile for Kate Street, Seven Dials, and Ratcliff Highway in its worst 
day, what was too useless, incapable, and corrupt—all that teemed in 
the Old Jago. 

Old Jago Street lay black and close under the quivering red sky ; 
and slinking forms, as of great rats, followed one another quickly 
between the posts in the gut by the High Street, and scattered over the 
Jago. For the crowd about the fire was now small, the police was 
there in force, and every safe pocket had been tried. Soon the incursion 
ceased, and the sky, flickering and brightening no longer, settled to a 
sullen flush. On the pavement some writhed wearily, longing for sleep ; 
others, despairing of it, sat and lolled, and a few talked. They were 
not there for lack of shelter, but because in this weather repose was 
less unlikely in the street than within doors: and the lodgings of the 
few who nevertheless abode at home were marked, here and there, by 
the lights visible from the windows. For in this place none ever slept 
without a light, because of three sorts of vermin that light in some sort 
keeps at bay: vermin which added to existence here a terror not to be 
guessed by the unafflicted : who object to being told of it. For on them 
that lay writhen and gasping on the pavement; on them that sat 
among them; on them that rolled and blasphemed in the lighted 
rooms; on every moving creature in this, the Old Jago, day and 
night, sleeping and waking, the third plague of Egypt, and more, lay 
unceasing. 

The stifling air took a further oppression from the red sky. By 
the dark entrance to Jago Court a man rose, flinging out an oath, and 
sat with his head bowed in his hands. 

“ Ah—h—h—h,” he said. “I wish I was dead: an’ kep’ a cawfy 
shop.” He looked aside from his hands at his neighbours ; but Kiddo 
Cook’s ideal of heaven was no new thing, and the sole answer was a 
snort from a dozing man a yard away. 

Kiddo Cook felt in his pocket and prcduced a pipe and a screw of 
paper. “This is a bleed’n’ unsocial sort 0’ evenin’ party, this is,” he 
said. “An’’ere’s the on’y real toff in the mob with ’ardly ’arf a pipe- 
ful left, an’ no lights. D’ y’ ear, me lord”—leaning toward the dozing 
neighbour —“ got a match ?” 
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“Go t’ ell!” 

“O wot ’orrid langwidge! It’s shocking, blimy. Arter that y’ 
ought to find me a match. Come on.” 

“Go t' ell!” 

A lank, elderly man, who sat with his back to the wall, pushed up 
a battered tall hat from his eyes, and, producing a box of matches, 
exclaimed “Hell? And how far’s that? You're in it!” He flure 
abroad a bony hand, and glanced upward. Over his forehead a greasy 
black curl dangled and shook as he shuddered back against the wall. 
“ My God, there can be no hell after this! ” 

“ Ah,” Kiddo Cook remarked, as he lit his pipe in the hollow of 
his hands, “that’s a comfort, Mr. Beveridge, any’ow.” He returned 
the matches, and the old man, tilting his hat forward, was silent. 

A woman, gripping a shawl about her shoulders, came furtively 
along froin the posts, with a man walking in her tracks—a little 
unsteadily. He was not of the Jago, but a decent young workman, by 
his dress. The sight took Kiddo Cook’s idle eye, and when the couple 
had passed, he said meditatively: “There’s Billy Leary in luck ag’in: 
‘is missis do pick ’em up, s’elp me. I’d carry the cosh meself if I’d got 
a woman like ’er.” 

Cosh-carrying was near to being the major industry of the Jago. 
The cosh was a foot length of iron rod, with a knob at one end, and a 
hook (or a ring) at the other. The craftsman, carrying it in his coat 
sleeve, waited about dark staircase corners till his wife (married or not) 
brought in a well drunken stranger: when, with a sudden blow behind 
the head, the stranger was happily coshed, and whatever was found on 
him as he lay insensible was the pro4St on the transaction. In the 
hands of capable practitioners this industry yielded a comfortable 
subsistence for no great exertion. Most, of course, depended on the 
woman: whose duty it was to keep the other artist going in subjects. 
There were legends of surprising ingatherings achieved by wives of 
especial diligence: one of a woman who had brought to the cosh some 
six-and-twenty on a night of public rejoicing. This was, however, a 
story years old, and may have been no more than an exemplary fiction 
designed, like a Sunday School book, to convey a counsel of perfection 
to the dutiful matrons of the Old Jago. 

The man and woman vanished in a doorway near the Jago Row 
end, where, for some réason, dossers were fewer than about the portal of 
Jago Court. There conversation flagged, and a broken snore was 
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heard. It was a quiet night, as quietness was counted in the Jago; 
for it was too hot for most to fight in that stifling air—too hot to do 
more than turn on the stones and swear. Still the last hoarse yelps of 
a combat of women came intermittently from Half Jago Street in the 
further confines. 

In a little while something large and dark was pushed forth from the 
door-opening near Jago Row which Billy Leary’s spouse had entered. 
The thing rolled over, and lay tumbled on the pavement, for a time 
unnoted. It might have been yet another would-be sleeper, but for its 
stillness. Just such a thing it seemed, belike, to two that lifted their 
heads, and peered from a few yards off, till they rose on hands and 
knees and crept to where it lay: Jagorats both. A man it was; witha 
thick smear across his face, and about his head the source of the dark 
trickle that sought the gutter deviously over the broken flags. The 
drab stuff of his pockets peeped out here and there in a crumpled 
bunch, and his waistcoat gaped where the watch-guard had been. 
Clearly, here was an uncommonly remunerative cosh—a cosh so good 
that the boots had been neglected, and remained on the man’s feet. 
These the kneeling two unlaced deftly, and, rising, prize in hand, 
vanished in the deeper shadow of Jago Row. 

A small boy, whom they met full tilt at the corner, staggered out to 
tthe gutter and flung a veteran curse after them. He was a slight child, 
iby whose size you might have judged his age at five. But his face was 
of serious and troubled age. One who knew the children of the Jago, 
and could tell, might have held him eight, or from that to nine. 

He replaced his hands in his trousers pockets and trudged up the 
street. As he brushed by the coshed man he glanced again toward 
Jago Row, and, jerking his thumb that way, “ Done ’im for ’is boots,” 
he piped. But nobody marked him till he reached Jago Court, 
when old Beveridge, pushing back his hat once more, called sweetly 
and silkily, “ Dicky Perrott !” and beckoned with his finger. 

The boy approached, and as he did so the man’s skeleton hand 
suddenly shot out and gripped him by the collar. “It—never—does— 
to—see—too—much !” Beveridge said, in a series of shouts, close to the 
boy’s ear. “ Now go home,” he added in a more ordinary tone, with a 

push to make his meaning plain: and straightway relapsed against the 
wall. 

The boy scowled and backed off the pavement. His ragged jacket 
‘was coarsely made from one much larger, and he hitched the collar over 
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his shoulder as he shrank toward a doorway some few yards on. Front 
doors were used merely as firewood in the Old Jago, and most had been 
burnt there many years ago. If perchance one could have been found 
still on its hinges, it stood ever open and probably would not shut. 
Thus at night the Jago doorways were a row of black holes, foul and 
forbidding. 

Dicky Perrott entered his hole with caution, for anywhere, in the 
passage and on the stairs, somebody might be lying drunk, against 
whom it would be unsafe to stumble. He found nobody, however, and 
climbed and reckoned his way up the first stair-flight with the necessary 
regard for the treads that one might step through and the raiis that had 
gone from the side. Then he pushed open the door of the first-floor 
back and was at home. 

A little heap of guttering grease, not long ago a candle end, stood 
and spread on the mantcl-piece, and gave irregular light from its 
drooping wick. <A thin-railed iron bedstead, bent and staggering, stood 
against a wall, and on its murky coverings a half-dressed woman sat 
and neglected a baby that lay by her, grieving and wheezing. The 
woman had a long dolorous face, empty of expression and weak of 
mouth. 


“Where ’a’ you bin, Dicky?” she asked, rather complaining than 
asking. “It’s sich low hours for a boy.” 

Dicky glanced about the room. “Got anythink to eat?” he asked. 

“T dunno,” she answered listlessly. “ P’raps there's a bit o’ bread in 
the cupboard. I don’t want nothin’, it’s so ‘ot. An’ father ain’t bin 
‘ome since tea-time.” 


The boy rummaged and found a crust. Gnawing at this, he crossed 
to where the baby lay. “’Ullo, Looey,” he said, bending and patting 
the muddy cheek. “ ’Ullo!” 

The baby turned feebly on its back, and set up a thin wail. Its 
eyes were large and bright, its tiny face was piteously flea-bitten and 
strangely old. “Wy, she’s ‘ungry, mother,” said Dicky Perrott, and 
took the little thing up. 

He sat on a small box, and rocked the baby on his knees, feeding it 
with morsels of chewed bread. The mother, dolefully inert, looked on 
and said :—‘“She’s that backward I’m quite wore out; more ’n ten 
months old, an’ don’t even crawl yut. It’s a never-endin’ trouble, is 
children.” 

She sighed, and presently stretched herself on the bed. The boy 
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rose, and carrying his little sister with care, for she was dozing, essayed 
to look through the grimy window. The dull flush still spread over- 
head, but Jago Court lay darkling below, with scarce a sign of the 
ruinous backyards that edged it on this and the opposite sides, and 
nothing but blackness between. 

The boy returned to his box, and sat. Then he said: “I don’t 
s'pese father’s ’avin’ a sleep outside, eh?” 

The woman sat up with some show of energy. “Wot?” she said 
sharply. “Sleep out in the street like them low Ranns an’ Learys? 
I should ’ope not. It’s bad enough livin’ ’ere at all, an’ me being used 
to different things once, an’ all. You ain’t seen ’im outside, ’ave ye?” 

“No, I ain’t seen ‘im: I jist looked in the court.” Then, after a 
pause: “I ’ope ’e’s done a click,” the boy said. 

His mother winced. “I dunno wot you mean, Dicky,” she said, 
but falteringly. ‘“ You— you’re gittin’ that low an’ an’ 2 

“Wy, copped somethink, 0’ course. Nicked somethink. You 
know.” 

“If you say sich things as that I’ll tell ’im wot you say, an’ ’e’ll pay 
you. We ain’t that sort o’ people, Dicky, you ought to know. I was 
alwis kep’ respectable an’ straight all my life, I’m sure, an’ Pe 

“I know. You said so before, to father—I ’eard: w’en’e brought 
‘ome that there yuller prop—the necktie pin. Wy, where did ’e git 
that? ’E ain’t’ad a job for munse an’ munse: where’s the yannups 
come from wot’s bin for to pay the rent, an’ git the toke, an’ milk for 
Looey? Think I dunno? I ain’ta kid. I know.” 

“Dicky, Dicky! you mustn’t say sich things!” was all the mother 
could find to say, with tears in her slack eyes. “It’s wicked an’—an’ 
low. An’ you must alwis be respectable an’ straight, Dicky, an’ you'll 
—you'll git on then.” 

“Straight people’s fools, J reckon. Kiddo Cook says that, an’ ’e’s 
as wide as Broad Street. W’en I grow up I’m goin’ to git toffs’ clo’es 
an’ be in the ‘igh mob. They does big clicks.” 

“They git put in a dark prison for years an’ years, Dicky,—an’— 
an’ if you’re sich a wicked low boy, father ’Il give you the strap—’ard,” 
the, mother returned, with what earnestness she might. “Gimme the 
baby, an’ you go to bed, go on; fore father comes.” 

Dicky handed over the baby, whose wizen face was now relaxed in 
sleep, and slowly disencumbered himself of the ungainly jacket, staring 
at the wall in a brown study. “It’s the mugs wot git took,” he said, 
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absently. “ An’ quoddin’ ain’t so bad.” Then, after a pause, he turned 
and added suddenly :—“S’pose father ’ll be smugged some day, eh, 
mother ?” 

His mother made no reply, but bent languidly over the baby with 
an indefinite pretence of settling it in a place on the bed. Soon 
Dicky himself, in the short and ragged shirt he had worn under the 
jacket, burrowed head first among the dingy coverings at the foot, and 
protruding his head at the further side, took his accustomed place 
crosswise at the extreme end. 

The filthy ceiling lit and darkened by fits as the candle-wick fell 
and guttered to its end. He heard his mother rise and find another 
fragment of candle to light by its expiring flame, but he lay still 
wakeful. After a time he asked :—*“ Mother, why don’t you come to 
bed ?” 

“Waiting for father. Go to sleep.” 

He was silent for a little. But brain and eyes were wide awake, 
and soon he spoke again. “ Them noo ’uns in the front room,” he said. 
“ Ain’t the man give ’is wife a ’idin’ yut ?” 

a 

“Nor yut the boy—’umpty-backed un?” 

“Ne.” 

“Seems they’re mighty pertickler. Fancy theirselves too good for 
their neighbours ; I ’eard Pigeony Poll say that ; on’y Poll said———” 

“You mustn’t never listen to Pigeony Poll, Dicky. Ain’t you 
’eard me say so? Go to sleep. ’Ere comes father.” There was, 
indeed, a step on the stairs, but it passed the landing, and went on to 
the top flcor. Dicky lay awake, but silent, gazing upward and back 
through the dirty window just over his head. It was very hot, and he 
fidgeted uncomfortably, fearing to turn or toss lest the baby should 
wake and cry. There came a change in the hue of the sky, and he 
watched the patch within his view, until the red scemed to gather in 
spots, and fade a spot ata time. ‘Then at last there was a tread on the 
stairs, that stayed at the door ; and father had come home. Dicky lay 
still, and listened. 

“Lor, Josh, where ye bin?” Dicky heard his mother say. “I’m 
almost wore out a-waitin’.” 

“ Awright, awright””—this in a hoarse grunt, little above a whisper. 
“Got any water up ’ere? Wash this ’ere stick.” 

There was a pause, wherein Dicky knew his mother looked about 
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her in vacant doubt as to whether or not water was in the room. Then 
a quick, undertoned scream, and the stick rattled heavily on the floor. 
“It's sticky!” his mother said. “O my Gawd, Josh, look at that—an’ 
bits o’ air, too!” The great shadow of an open hand shot up across the 
ceiling and fell again. “O Josh! O my Gawd! You ain't, ’ave ye > 
Not—not—not that ?” 

“Not wot? Gawblimy, not what? Shutcher mouth. If a man 
fights, you're got to fight back, ain’ cher? Any one’ud think it was a 
murder, to look at ye. I ain’t such a damn fool as that. ’Ere—pull up 
that board.” 

Dicky knew the loose floor-board that was lifted with a slight groan- 
ing jar. It was to the right of the hearth, and he had shammed sleep 
when it had been lifted once before. His mother whimpered and cried 
quietly, “You'll git in trouble, Josh,” she said. “I wish you'd git a 
reg’lar job, Josh, like what you used—I do—I do.” 

The board was shut down again. Dicky Perrott through one opencd 
eye saw the sky a pale grey above, and hoped the clicl: had been a good 
one: hoped also that it might bring bullock’s liver for dinner. 


Out in the Jago the pale dawn brought a cooler air and the chance 
of sleep. From the paving of Old Jago Street sad grey faces, open- 
mouthed, looked upward as from the Valley of Dry Bones. Down by 
Jago Row the coshed subject, with the blood dry on his face, felt the 
colder air, and moved a leg. 


II. 


Three quarters of a mile cast of the Jago’s outermost limit was the 
East End Elevation Mission and Pansophical Institute : such was the 
amazing success whereof, that a new wing had been built, and was now 
to be declared open by a Bishop of great eminence and industry. 

The triumphs of the East End Elevation Mission and Pansophicah 
Institute were known and appreciated far from East London, by people 
who knew less of that part than of Asia Minor. Indeed they were 
chiefly appreciated by these. There were kept, perpetually on tap for 
the aspiring East Ender, the Higher Life, the Greater Thought, and the 
Wider Humanity: with other radiant abstractions, mostly in the com- 
parative degree, specifics all for the manufacture of the Superior Person. 
There were many Lectures given on still more subjects. Pictures were 
borrowed and shown, with revelations to the Uninformed of the morals 
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ingeniously concealed by the painters. The Uninformed were also 
encouraged to debate and to produce papers on literary and political 
matters, while still unencumbcred with the smallest knowledge thereof : 
for the Enlargement of the Understanding and the Embellishment of 
the Intellect. And there were classes, and clubs, and newspapers, and 
games of draughts, and musical evenings, and a brass band, whereby 
the life of the Hopeless Pcor might be coloured, and the Misery of the 
Submerged alleviated. The wretches who crowded to these benefits 
were tradesmen’s sons, small shopkeepers and their families, and neat 
clerks, with here and there a smart young artisan of one of the 
especially respectable trades. They freely patronised the clubs, the 
musical evenings, the brass band, and the bagatelle board ; and those 
who took themselves seriously debated and Mutually-Improved with 
pomp. Others, subject to savage fits of wanting-to-know, made short 
rushes at random evening classes, with intervals of disgusted apathy. 
Altogether, a number of decently-dressed and mannerly young men 
passed many evenings at the Pansophical Institute in harmless 
pleasures, and often with an agreeable illusion of intellectual advance. 
Other young men, more fortunately circumstanced, with the 


educational varnish fresh and raw upon them, came from afar, equipped 


with a foreign mode of thought anda proper ignorance of the world 
and the proportions of things, as Missionaries. Not without some 
anxiety to their parents, they plunged into the perilous deeps of the 
East End, to struggle—for a fortnight—with its suffering and its 
brutishness. So they went among the tradesmen’s sons and the 
shopmen, who endured them as they endured the nominal subscription ; 
and they came away with a certain relief, and with some misgiving as to 
what impression they had made, and what they had done to make it. 
But it was with knowledge and authority that they went back among 
those who had doubted their personal safety in the dark region. The 
East End, they reported, was nothing like what it was said to be. You 
could see much worse places up West. The people were quite a decent 
sort, in their way: shocking Bounders, of course; but quite clean and 
quiet, and very comfortably dressed, with ties and collars and watches. 
But the Missionaries were few, and the subscribers to the Elevation 
Mission were many. Most had been convinced, by what they had been 
told, by what they had read in charity appeals, and perhaps by what 
they had seen in police-court and inquest reports, that the whole East 
End was a wilderness of slums: slums packed with starving human 
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organisms without minds and without morals, preying on each other 
alive. These subscribers visited the Institute by twos and threes, on 
occasions of particular festivity among the neat clerks, and were 
astonished at the wonderful effects of Pansophic Elevation on the 
degraded classes, their aspect and their habits. Perhaps it was a 
concert where nobody was drunk: perhaps a little dance where nobody 
howled a chorus, nor wore his hat, nor punched his partner in the eye. 
It was a great marvel, whereunto the observers testified: so that more 
subscriptions came, and the new wing was built. 

The afternoon was bright, and all was promising. A small crowd 
of idlers hung about the main door of the Institute, and stared at a 
string of flags. Away to the left stood the new wing, a face of fair, 
clean brick ; the ornamentation, of approved earnestness, in terra-cotta 
squares at regular intervals. Within sat many friends and relations of 
the shopmen and superior mechanics, and waited for the Bishop; the 
Eminences of the Elevation Mission sitting apart on the platform. 
Without, among the idlers, waited Dicky Perrott. His notions of what 
was going on were indistinct, but he had a belief, imbibed through 
rumour and tradition, that all celebrations at such large buildings were 
accompanied by the consumption, in the innermost recesses, of cake and 
tea. Even to be near cake was something. In Shoreditch High Street 
was a shop where cake stood in the window in great slabs, one slab over 
another, to an incalculable value. At this window—against it, as near 
as possible, his face flattened white—Dicky would stand till the shop- 
keeper drove him off: till he had but to shut his eyes to see once more, 
in the shifting black, the rich yellow sections with their myriad raisins. 
Once a careless errand-boy, who had bought a slice, took so clumsy a 
bite as he emerged that near a third of the whole piece broke and fell ; 
and this Dicky had snatched from the paving and bolted with, ere the 
owner quite saw his loss. This was a superior sort of cake, at a penny. 
But once he had managed to buy himself a slice of an inferior sort for a 
halfpenny, in Meakin Street. 

Dicky Perrott, these blessed memories in his brain, stood unobtru- 
sively near the door, with the big jacket buttoned over as decently as 
might be, full of a desperate design: which was to get inside by what- 
soever manner of trick or opportunity he might, and so, if it were 
humanly possible, to the cake. 

The tickets were being taken at the door by an ardent young 
Elevator—one of the missionaries. Him, and all such washed and 
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well-dressed people, Dicky had learnt to hold in serene contempt when 
the business in hand was dodging. There was no hurry: the Elevator 
might waste his vigilance on the ticket-holders for some time yet. And 
Dicky knew better than to betray the smallest sign of a desire for 
entrance while his enemy’s attention was awake. 

Carriages drew up, and yielded more Eminences: toward the end 
the Bishop himself, whom Dicky observed but as a pleasant-looking old 
gentleman in uncommon clothes; and on whom he bestowed no more 
thought than a passing wonder at what might be the accident to his hat 
which had necessitated its repair with string. 

But at the spikes of the Bishop’s carriage came another; and out of 
that there got three ladies, friends of the ticket-receiver, on whom they 
closed, greeting and shaking hands; and ina flash Dicky Perrott was 
beyond the lobby and moving obscurely along the walls of the inner 
hall, behind pillars and in shadow, seeking cake. 

The Choral Society sang their lustiest, and there were speeches. 
Eminences expressed their surprise and delight at finding the people 
of the East End, gathered in ‘the Institute building, so respectable and 
clean, thanks to persistent, indefatigable, unselfish Elevation. 

The good Bishop, amid clapping of hands and fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs, piped cherubically of everything. He rejoiced to see that 
day, whereon the helping hand of the West was so unmistakably made 
apparent in the East. He rejoiced also to find himself in the midst of 
so admirably typical an assemblage— so representative, if he might say 
so, of that great East End of London, thirsting and crying out for— 
for Elevation: for that—ah—Elevation which the more fortunately 
circumstanced denizens of—of other places, had so munificently—laid 
on. The people of the East End had been sadly misrepresented—in 
popular periodicals and in—in other ways. The East End, he was 
convinced, was not so black as it was painted. (Applause.) He had 
but to look about him. tetera, etcetera. He questioned whether so 
well-conducted, morally-given, and respectable a gathering could be 
brought together in any West End parish with which he was 
acquainted. It was his most pleasant duty on this occasion—and so on 
and so forth. 





Dicky Perrott had found the cake. It was in a much smaller room 
at the back of the hall, wherein it was expected that the Bishop and 
certain Eminences of the platform would refresh themselves with tea 


after the ceremony. There were heavy, drooping curtains at the door of 
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this room, and deep from the largest folds the ratling from the Jago 
watched. The table was guarded by a sour-faced man—just such a 
man as drove him from the window of the cake shop in Shoreditch 
High Street. Nobody else was there yet, and plainly the sour-faced 
man must be absent or busy ere the cake could be got at. 

There was a burst of applause in the hall: the new wing had been 
declared open. Then there was more singing, and after that much 
shuffling and tramping, for everybody was free to survey the new rooms 
on the way out ; and the Importances from the platform came to find 
the tea. 

Filling the room and standing about in little groups; chatting, 
munching, and sipping, while the sour-faced man distractedly floundered 
amid crockery: not a soul of them all perceived an inconsiderable 
small boy, ducking and dodging vaguely among legs and round skirts, 
making, from time to time, a silent snatch at a plate on the table: and 
presently he vanished altogether. Then the amiable Bishop, beaming 
over the tea-cup six inches from his chin, at two courtiers of the clergy, 
bethought him of a dinner engagement, and passed his hand downward 
over the rotundity of his waistcoat. 


“Dear, dear,” said the Bishop, glancing down suddenly, “why— 
what’s become of my watch ?” 

There hung three inches of black ribbon, with a cut end. The 
Bishop looked blankly at the Elevators about him. 


Three streets off, Dicky Perrott, with his shut fist deep in his breeches 
pocket, and a gold watch in the fist, ran full drive for the Old Jago. 


Ill. 


There was nobody in chase ; but Dicky Perrott, excited by his novel 
exploit, ran hard: forgetting the lesson first learnt by every child of the 
Jago, to avoid, as far as may be, suspicious flight in open streets. He 
burst into the Old Jago from the Jago Row corner, by Meakin Street ; 
and still he ran. A small boy a trifle bigger than himself made a sharp 
punch at him as he passed, but he took no heed. The hulking group at 
the corner of Old Jago Street, ever observant of weaklings with plunder, 
saw him, and.one tried to catch his arm, but he had the wit to dodge. 
Past the Jago Court passage he scudded, in at the familiar doorway, 
and up the. stairs. A pale hunchbacked child, clean and wistful, 
descended, and him Dicky flung aside and half downstairs with “Git 
out, ump!” 
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Josh Perrott sat on the bed, eating fried fish from an oily paper ; for 
it was tea-time. He was a man of thirty-two, of middle height and 
stoutly built, with a hard, leathery face as of one much older. The hair 
about his mouth seemed always three days old—never much less nor 
much more. He was a plasterer—had, at least, so described himself 
at police-courts. But it was long since he had plastered, though he 
still walked abroad splashed and speckled, as though from an eruption 
of inherent plaster. In moments of pride he declared himself the only 
member of his family who had ever learned a trade, and worked at it. 
It was a long relinquished habit, but while it lasted he had married 
a decent boiler-maker’s daughter, who had known nothing of the 
Jago till these latter days. One other boast Josh Perrott had: that 
nothing but shot or pointed steel could hurt him. And this, too, was 
near being a true boast ; as he had proved in more than one fight in 
the local arena—which was Jago Court. Now he sat peaceably on 
the edge of the bed, and plucked with his fingers at the oily fish, while 
his wife grubbed hopelessly about the cupboard shelves for the screw 
of paper which was the sugar-basin. 

Dicky entered at a burst. “ Mother—father—look! I done a click! 
I got a clock—a red ’un!” 

Josh Perrott stopped, jaw and hand, with a pinch of fish poised in 
air. The woman turned, and her chin fell. “O, Dicky, Dicky,” she 
cried, in real distress, “ you're a awful low, wicked boy. My Gawd, 
Josh, ’e—’e’ll grow up bad: I said so.” 

Josh Perrott bolted the pinch of fish, and sucked his fingers as he 
sprang to the door. After a quick glance down the stairs he shut it, 
and turned to Dicky. “Where d’je get that, ye young devel?” he 
asked, and snatched the watch. 

“Claimed it auf a ol’ bloke w’en ’e was drinkin’ ’is tea,” Dicky 
replied, with sparkling eyes. “ Let's have a look at it, father.” 

“ Did ’e run after ye?” 

“No—didn’t know nuffin’ about it. I cut ’is bit o’ ribbin with my 
knife.” Dicky held up a treasured relic of blade and handle, found 
in a gutter. “ Ain'tcher goin’ to let’s ’ave a look at it?” 

Josh Perrott looked doubtfully toward his wife: the children were 
chiefly her concern. Of her sentiments there could be no mistake. 
He slipped the watch into his own pocket, and caught Dicky by the 
collar. 

“T'll give you somethink, you dam young thief,” he exclaimed, 
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slipping off his belt. ‘“ You'd like to have us all in stir for a year or 
two, I s’pose; goin’ thievin’ watches like a growed-up man.” And he 
plied the belt savagely, while Dicky, amazed, breathless and choking, 
spun about him with piteous squeals, and the baby woke and puled in 
feeble sympathy. 

There was a rip, and the collar began to leave the old jacket. 
Feeling this, Josh Perrott released it, and with a quick drive of the fist 
in the neck sent Dicky staggering across the room. Dicky caught at 
the bed frame, and limped out to the landing, sobbing grievously in the 
bend of his sleeve. 

It was more than his mother had intended, but she knew better 
than to attempt interference. Now that he was gone, she said, with 
some hesitation: “’Adn’t you better take it out at once, Josh?” 

“Yus, I’m goin’,” Josh replied, turning the watch in his hand. “It’s 
a good ‘un—a topper.” 

“You—you won’t let Weech ’ave it, will ye, ned *"E—’e never 
gives much.” 

“No bloomin’ fear. I’m goin’ up ’Oxton wi’ this ’ere.” 


Dicky sobbed his way down the stairs and through the passage to 
the back. In the yard he looked for Tommy Rann, to sympathise. 
But Tommy was not, and Dicky paused in his grief to reflect that 
perhaps, indeed, in the light of calm reason, he would rather cast the 
story of the watch in a more heroic mould, for Tommy’s benefit, than. 
was compatible with tears and a belted back. So he turned and 
squeezed through a hole in the broken fence, sobbing again, in search of 
the friend that shared his inmost sorrows. 

The belting was bad—very bad. There was broken skin on his shins: 
where the strap had curled round, and there was a little sticky blood 
under the shirt half way up his back: to say nothing of bruises. But it 
was the hopeless injustice of things that shook him to the soul. Wholly 
unaided, he had done, with neatness and credit, a click that anybody in 
the Jago would have been proud of. Overjoyed, he had hastened to 
receive the commendations of his father and mother, and to place the 
prize in their hands, freely and generously, though perhaps with some 
hope of hot supper by way of celebration. And his reward was this. 
Why? He could understand nothing: could but feel the wrong that 
broke his heart. And so, sobbing, he crawled through two fences to 
weep on the shaggy neck of Jerry Gullen’s canary. 
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Jerry Gullen’s canary was no bird, but a donkey: empioyed by Jerry 
Gullen in his occasional intervals of sobriety to drag a cranky shallow, 
sometimes stored with glass bottles, rags, and hearth-stone : sometimes 
with firewood manufactured from a convenient hoarding, or from the 
joinery of an empty house: sometimes with empty sacks covering 
miscellaneous property suddenly acquired and not for general inspection. 
His vacations, many and long, Jerry Gullen’s canary spent, forgotten and 
unfed, in Jerry Gullen’s backyard: gnawing desperately at fences, and 
harrowing the neighbourhood with his bray. Thus the nick-name, 
facetiously applicd by Kiddo Cook in celebration of his piteous song, 
grew into use; and “Canary” would call the creature’s attention as 
readily as a mouthful of imprecations. 

Jerry Gullen’s canary was gnawing, gnawing, with a sound as of a 
crooked centre-bit. Everywhere about the foul yard, ten or twelve feet 
square, wood was rounded and splintered and bitten white, and, as the 
donkey turned his heavy head,a drip of blood from his gums made a 
disc on the stones. .A twitch of the ears welcomed Dicky, grief-stricken 
as he was ; for it was commonly thus that he bethought him of solace 
in Jerry Gullen’s backyard. And so Dicky, his arms about the mangy 
neck, told the tale of his wrongs till consolation came in composition of 
the heroic narrative designed for Tommy Rann. 


” 


“O, Canary, it is a blasted shame ! 
ARTHUR MORRISON. 











THE CUBAN QUESTION 


T were idle to deny the gravity of the Spanish position in Cuba ; 

] nor is the final issue of the struggle there void of interest for 

European statesmen and—in a special sense—for the English 
people. There is evidence of some abashed and skulking sympathy 
with the rebels ; but this sentiment is confined within a narrow circle, 
and is not according to knowledge. Concerning the aims of the 
insurgents there is no just idea ; their partisans use the notorious formula 
of a “people rightly struggling to be free” ; and, in default of anything 
like serious argument, it is found convenient to denounce the (purely 
imaginary) atrocities of “the Butcher Weyler.” With the honourable 
exception of Zhe Standard, no English journal discusses the subject in 
the dry light of fact ; for the rest, the public is exposed to dribbles of | 
ignorant and mendacious assertion. It is safe to say, indeed, that the 
English Foreign Office now knows less of Cuba than it knew forty years 
ago. Yet there have been moments when it seemed likely that the island 
might rank with Jamaica as an integral part of the West Indian Empire. 
The grave of many reputations, Drake’s dash upon it was a failure ; his 
successors, Penn and Venables, fared no better; but in 1762, Pocock 
and the Keppels wrested Habana from Juan de Prado de Porto Carrero 
and held Cuba for Great Britain till it was exchanged for Florida. 

The Cuban question is the simplest possible. Is Cuba to be lost to 
civilisation or not? That is the main issue. There are, doubtless, 
subsidiary questions of serious import: as, for example, shall Spain, 
in common with other European nations—England, France, Holland, 
Denmark—be free to govern her American colonies as she* sees fit ? 
But, first and above all, the battles to be fought in Cuba will determine, 
within the island’s limits, the relative position of the white and black 
races. The sincere sympathisers with the rebels fall into two classes. 
There are the monomaniacs who verily believe that all black men (as 
such) are the equals of all white men (as such). Stronger in numbers are 
the professional doctrinaires who are persuaded that the ills of Cuba may 
be purged by a dozen clauses inserted in the Constitution. Insignificant 
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in talent, the doctrinaires are—or have been—formidable in virtue of 
their industry, their organisation, and their correct estimate of the length 
of the public ear; nor have they lacked funds sufficient to enable them 
to run a kept journal in Madrid itself. None the less, the experience 
of the past discourages from further tamperings with the Constitution ; 
nor, in any case, is the moment opportune for new experiments in this 
kind. No one contends that the Spanish administration is freer from 
defect than the colonial administration of other Powers; on the other 
hand, nothing could be vainer than the hope that a few organic amend- 
ments will compose the secular differences of two races. The trial has 
been made, and with disastrous results: Spain’s record is that of an 
eternal futile policy of concession and surrender. Nor could it be 
otherwise: for, in Cuba, we are face to face with a racial problem 
insoluble by the smug methods of diplomacy and compromise. Leader- 
writers may choose to invent that unique monster, “the Cuban nation.” 
But, in sober truth, there is no such thing, and the rodomontade of © 
“a people rightly struggling,” &c., has no application in the present 
case. It behoves us to clear our minds of cant, and to master the facts 
before pronouncing judgment. 

By discovery and by conquest, the two best titles in the world, . 
Cuba belongs to Spain. Taken by the sword, it is held by the 
sword ; is governed by Spaniards ; and is not inhabited by a homo- 
geneous race. The population is composed, roughly, of four strata : 
Spaniards, Creoles, negroes, and Chinamen. It is no more easy to 
ascertain the numbers of each section than to dispose in a sentence of 
their relative attitudes. That the governing class consists mainly of 
Spaniards is certainly true. Just as Englishmen govern Jamaica, and 
as Frenchmen govern Guadeloupe, so Spaniards rule in Cuba. And 
for precisely the same reasons: because of their superior force, ability, 
knowledge, and the other qualities inherent to racial supremacy. Froude 
has pointed out that in Cuba alone there are ten times as many- 
Spaniards as there are English and Scotch in all our West Indian. 
colonies put together; and records that “the Spaniards have done. 
more to Europeanise their islands than we have done with ours.” 
When England and France instal black Governors at Kingston and. 
Basse-Terre, Spain may reconsider her Cuban policy: but not before. 
Meanwhile, the supposed exclusion of the Creqles from the public 
service is just the kind of sham grievance which stirs the indignation 
of the sentimental agitator. As a matter of fact, there are at this 
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moment men in official posts in Cuba who not long since were in the 
insurgent camps; in this respect Spanish policy conforms to the 
doctrinaire’s ideal, and, consequently, the Creoles are no longer “ solid ” 
as against Spain. Forty or fifty years since they doubtless wished to 
emulate the performances of their brethren on the mainland, to shake 
off the mysterious “Spanish yoke,” and to manifest a like capacity 
for self-government. During that time the experiment of Spanish- 
speaking Republics has been tried on a vast scale with impressive 
results. The spectacle of a New World seeking to redress the balance 
of the Old, has not made for edification. Civil wars, shameless struggles 
for place, wholesale corruption, and national bankruptcy, have caused 
the name of South America--Chile alone excepted—to stink in the 
general nostril. The Latin races of America have shown no special 
aptitude for the business of governing and administration. On the 
contrary, they have gone far to prove that a fire-new Republic can vie 
with the effetest Monarchy in examples of public profligacy. 

The sentimentalist may talk as he chooses of “a chaste famille 
Créole, heritiére de la race indienne.” The fact remains indisputable, that 
the Cuban Creole, as the son of his father, is, in all essentials and 
despite himself, a Spaniard. And it must be added that he is, too 
often, a Spaniard of no very noble type. There is a basis of truth in 
the epigram which describes the Cuban as a Spaniard stripped of all his 
virtues. On the showing of the Cuban partisans, the inferiority— 
physical, mental, moral—of the colonial to the Castilian or Galician is 
beyond cavil. But in language, religion, law, and blood, the Cuban and 
the Spaniard are at one. The large majority of Cubans—including 
every Cuban of means, position, and intelligence—has thrown in its lot 
with Spain; and the final victory of Antonio Maceo and Maximo 
Gomez would mean the establishment of a black Republic wherein 
no white man’s life were safe. A certain platonic aspiration after 
independence, lingering on among school-boys and undergraduates, 
finds printed expression in flatulent dithyrambs. It is too much the 
mode to believe that liberty of speech has never taken root in Cuba, 
where declamation against /a ¢2rania ibera is the stock-in-trade of the 
mulatto demagogue. But the facts prevail against this simple-minded 
theory. To pretend that Cuba has a genuine literature were an idle 
boast, worthy only of Aurelio Mitjans ; but, such as it is, the Cuban 
literary movement compares favourably with the intellectual achievement 
of the neighbouring “ Free Republics.”. And a casual reading of books 
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printed in Habana itself, shows that the alleged repression of free 
speech is one more of the absurd fictions invented in the rebel interest. 
More: the literary Cuban’s dislike of Spanish rule is a theatrical pose 
which quickly vanishes on acquaintance with the peculiar form of 
liberty enjoyed by his, neighbours. José Maria de Heredia, with all 
his faults, was a genuine poet, incomparably the greatest of Spanish 
America; but, besides being a man of real genius, Heredia was a man 
of sense. And patriots are driven to ignore his famous letter to 
General Tacon, wherein the once perfervid singer of independence 
manfully avows that the experience of eight years passed in a “ Free 
Republic” (to wit, that of Mexico) had caused him to change his 
opinions :—“I should consider as a crime any attempt to transplant to 
rich and happy Cuba the ills which afflict the American continent.” 
This testimony of the single Cuban of genius—for his namesake is a 
French subject—is worthy of all remembrance. Since Heredia’s time, 
thousands of disillusioned patriots have ranged themselves beneath the 
Spanish flag; and their number tends ever to increase rather than to 
diminish in view of the common peril of black domination. 

Henceforth, the interests of the Spaniard and the Creole are 
practically one: so much good has been achieved by the abolition 
of negro slavery. To talk of the present struggle as a fight for liberty 
is to burlesque words out of all meaning. It is no longer (if it ever was) 
in question whether or not the descendants of Spanish settlers shall 
be free: the question is whether Cuba shall, or shall not, be a civilised, 
European State, or a barbaric African Alsatia. The Spanish West 
Indian is as free as any British West Indian ; he is directly represented 
at Madrid by Senators and Deputies of his own election, as no West 
Indian is represented in the Mother of Parliaments ; he finds a ready 
hearing for his grievances, and an almost unhealthy anxiety to redress 
them. Cuba is indeed the spoiled child of Spain ; and the most burning 
wrong adduced by her effervescent orators is that whites and blacks 
drink—for, as Mr. Ballou records, your Cuban is a rare’ gin-slinger—at 
different bars. This, no doubt, is a grievance of a kind; but it is an 
insufficient pretext for civil war. For years Spain has spent herself 
in strenuous efforts to blot out the memories of old wrongs and to 
reconcile her colonists to her dominion. And, on the whole, she has 
governed Cuba with rare benignity and wisdom. The old press laws 
are abolished ; the suffrage has been extended with an almost reckless 
generosity ; every man stands equal in the eye of the law.. Taxes and 
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customs duties are still levied in what seems to us an arbitrary way ; but 
the comparison, to be just, must be made not between England and 
Cuba, but between Cuba and Nicaragua. The bald truth is that the 
movement in Cuba, so far as it is genuine, is not based upon adminis- 
trative grievances: its sole object is the extirpation of the white man. 
More than four-fifths of the Cuban rebels are negroes and half-breeds 
—quadroons, mulattos, griffes—bent upon the establishment of a black 
Republic. Nor can one wonder. Within sight of Cuba are the shores 
of the black man’s paradise, the enlightened Republic of Hayti, the 
home of Papaloi and Mamanloi, the sanctuary of Voodoo-worship, of 
organised murder, of human sacrifices, and of cannibalism. There lies 
the model state, the perfect land whence, as he boasts, the glorious black 
man drove the dastard French and English headlong into the sca. The 
plain intent is to re-shape “rich and happy Cuba” after the greet 
Haytian model. A Cuban mulatto poet, the glory of his race—Gabricl 
ce la Concepcién Valdés—has enregistered in a sonnet the urbane 
covenant of himself and his allies :— 


Ser enemigo eterno del tirano, 
Manchar, si me es posible, mis vestidos 
Con su execrable sangre, por mi mano 
Derramada con golpes repetidos. 


Nothing more natural (in a black) than to express your intention of 
being the tyrant’s eternal foe, of staining your clothes in his vile blood, 
&c.; and nothing more appropriate than that the writer of this detestable 
drivel should assume the name of Placido. Three successful Placidos 
may be observed at work in the persons of Rigaud, of “ General” 
Domingue, and of the “ Emperor” Faustin of Hayti. 

It may be inevitable that negroes should supplant whites in many 
tropical countries; in tropical America the proportion is already 
twenty-nine to eight. But it is reasonable that civilised whites should 
object to being misgoverned by a gang of African savages. It 
is the peculiar honour of Toussaint L’Ouverture and Douglas that, 
being blacks, they showed the qualities of humanity and intelligence ; 
and these two isolated cases are found as the products of a white 
environment. Left to himself, deprived of his white leaders, the African 
returns to barbarism and criminality, as a dog to his vomit. His chicfs 
are ruffians like Domingue: and to such guidance it is proposed that 
Cuba should be abandoned! The patriotic party has (apart from the 
systematic murder of the whitcs) not condescended to disclose the 
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particulars of its political programme: but it is an axiom that every 
negro will have more money and less work, that the prices of tobacco 
sugar, and coffee will rise, and that exchange will stand at par henceforth 
and for ever. The rebels care nothing for the old quack remedies 
recommended by the philanthropist at large : they make no pretence of 
wanting—nay, they frankly detest—freedom of speech and of the press ; 
they reject the form of independence called autonomy—a beautiful 
word—hampered by the recognition of Spain’s nominal sovercignty. 
And as for “the golden link of the crown,” they spurn it as a pill 
against earthquakes. “Our sole terms are:—that the Spaniards shall 
go awav and leave Cuba to take care of its own future.” Thus an 
insurgent chief to a partisan, who goes on to admit that “if by any 
chance the Cubans should get the upper hand, they would exterminate 
the Spanish population.” It is well to know what we have to expect. 

Is it strange that Spain should resolve on ending the present reign 
of bloodshed and brigandage? Her task has not been made easier by 
her having hitherto gone on.the wrong scent. The energy misspent 
on paper constitutions, in attempts at reconciling the irreconcilable, had 
been more serviceably employed on the construction of roads. The 
Cuban highwaymen—the marauding xegros suel/tos—are strong in their 
‘swamps, inaccessible in their jungles of cane, briar, and cactus. No 
man among the Mambis offers a suggestion of capacity, and their 
best allies are the heat, the rain, the fevers. Pretence of military 
operations there is none. Wise in their generation, the rebels rarely 
venture into the open; they never face the Spanish troops till brought 
to bay, when they break and run at the first volley. To burn down 
plantations, to cut off stragglers, to assassinate in detail: these are their 
triumphs. Force, we are told, is no remedy: it is beyond question the 
sole remedy against force. The rare occasional shooting of conspirators 
taken red-handed is humane indeed as compared to the practice of 
hanging you by the feet from a tree, with a slow fire beneath your 
head. By the admission of the Cubans themselves, the rebellion would 
collapse within a week were it possible to fight in the open. It is the 
business of Spain to sce that, in the future, there she fights. She has 
spent generously; and she has done well and wisely. But, the bandits 
once crushed, it is to be hoped that General Weyler and his successors 
may follow and better the example of Field-Marshal Wade. 

It is not denied that the rebellion is promoted and financed from 
without. The insurrection is confessedly the work of speculators in 
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New York and Key West, using Hayti as their base; and, were 
the revolt successful, it is certain that the American mortgagees 
would endeavour to foreclose. The acquisition of Cuba is, in truth, 
‘an immemorial tenet of U. S. policy. Thus, Jefferson, in 1823, 
declared that “the addition of the island of Cuba to our Confederacy 
is exactly what is wanted to round our power as a nation to the point 
of its utmost interest.” And, once more, he avouches with a splendid 
candour that “the control which, with Florida Point, this island 
would give us over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus 
bordering it, would fill the measure of our well-being.” Again, John 
Quincy Adams, in a letter to the American Minister at Madrid, 
records that “it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal Republic will be indispensable to 
the continuance and integrity of the Union itself.” And so the 
disinterested desire finds constant expression in the mouths of leaders 
no less responsible and authoritative. In the years following the 
American Civil War, the official interest in Cuba perceptibly declined ; 
and a writer in 7he Forum ingenuously avows the cause :—* The 
Alabama claims were in the air, and we were ready first to turn 
our backs on Cuba in order not to prejudice our money case against 
England.” And, doubtless, this is half the truth. But there is 
another explanation more creditable to the honour and intelligence of 
the writer’s countrymen. It were more exact to say that the old idea 
- that all insurrections are justifiable has had its day. The Civil War 
has taught Americans that an armed revolt on a formidable scale 
is as likely to occur in a free American Republic as in a despotic 
European Monarchy; that Ben Butler’s methods were more drastic 
than those of Dulce and Jovellar; that there are sound practical 
reasons against a policy of annexation. Cool-headed Americans 
are, perhaps, not anxious to add to the Union over a_ million 
Roman Catholics, over half a million negroes. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, within the last few months, there has been a reversion 
to the old order. Senator Call, of Florida, has, indeed, never failed 
to introduce his yearly resolution calling for the annexation of 
Cuba ; and at last he has raised an echo. Spread-cagle rhetoricians 
wax excited over a barbarity derived from “the pagan cruelty of 
Rome, reinforced and raised to fiendish intensity by the teachings 
of the Inquisition.” Apoplectic orators, foaming at the mouth over 
“ Caligula-Torquemada atrocities” of their own invention, ask: Is the 
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general indifference “worthy of the real blood of freedom that still 
flows from the big American heart”? And the lofty emotions of the 
said big heart find fit utterance at the lips of Senator Lodge, who thinks 
the moment auspicious for the proclamation that “when the Nicaragua ° 
Canal is built, the island of Cuba, still sparsely settled and of almost 
unbounded fertility, will become to us a necessity.” Just so, and in 
accord with Senator Lodge’s ethical principles, did the high-souled 
Fowler and Milsom discover that Mr. Smith’s money had “ become 
to them a necessity.” Nor do the methods of annexation greatly differ. 
Fowler and Milsom, like the Cuban rebels, and for precisely the same 
reasons, had greatly valued the recognition of their “ belligerent 
rights”; but, unlike the Amcrican Senate, a heartless House of 
Commons and an unromantic Home Secretary turned a deaf ear to 
the heroes’ prayer. Meanwhile, in American ports, expeditions are 
coolly fitted out under the noses of complaisant dock-marshals, 
not indifferent to palm-oil ; and the impartial news agencies regretfully 
announce that “the failure of, the Bermuda to land arms, ammunition, 
&c., in Cuba for the insurgents is confirmed.” In 1840 President Van 
Buren informed Spain that, were any attempt made to wrest Cuba from 
her, she might rely on the armed support of the United States ; and, in 
a despatch dated 14th January, 1843, Webster is detected repeating the 
same solemn assurance. Promise and performance differ as widely as 
the methods of ’43 differ from the methods of ’96. The Report of the 
Cuba Commission on Chinese Emigration tends to show that the 
Chinese coolies suffer heinous wrongs; but no champion of the Chinese 
coolie has arisen in the United States. The argument now is that 
Cuba “ will become to us a necessity.” Amateur geographers have 
discovered that Cape S. Antonio is little more than a hundred miles 
from Cape Catoche, and that Cape Hicacos is still nearer to Key West : 
as they have been at any time for centuries past. The annexationist 
babbles of gold, copper, lead, iron, asphalt, petroleum, sugar, coffee, and 
cacao. There is a settled intention to convert the Gulf of Mexico into 
a Yankee lake ; and it edifies to learn that “all considerations urge us 


to this acquisition without regard to European opinion or antagonism.” 
So General Jordan, that redoubtable man of war; and so the drove 
of journalistic fire-eaters. “ Idiots, abandon Cuba, because it is of no 


’ 


use to you”; “wretches, you are sucking the life-blood out of Cuba.” 
These amusing inconsistencies are shed once and for ever. And it 


interests to note that every American argument against Spain may be 
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—at the psychological moment—refurbished for use against England 
and France, against Holland and Denmark. What should hinder the 
concession of “belligerent rights” to Jamaica negroes, when another 
Governor Eyre is faced by a black rising? Why should not the 
patriotic stomach, after digesting Cuba, whet its hunger on Martinique ? 
A pretext needs no Edison to invent it: a Venezuelan quarrel is easily 
picked. And in this last connexion you learn—without surprise—that 
“many partisans of the war are already declaring that its true object is 
to check England’s growing South American trade.” This true object 
would be nowise impeded—but the contrary—by the expulsion of 
England and France from their West Indian possessions; but, as at 
Corinth, so at Washington. All things are not expedient: and England 
and France know how to guard their own. The experiment may more 
plausibly be essayed on Spain; and Mr. Olney, smarting from his 
Berlin snubbing, may think to find Canovas more supple. 

But the humorist Canovas may be trusted to expose the methods 
and ends of Mr. Olney’s masters. The hoisting of the Cuban flag at 
the Republican Caucus, or the insertion of a Cuban plank in the 
Democratic “platform” excites laughter and deceives nobody. The 
aim is boodle, and plenty of it; and it is notorious that the surplus 
dynamiters of the States take ship for Cuba with the set purpose of 
organising and committing outrages upon which large claims for 
damages may be based. Occasionally the claims become bathetic: 
as in the case of that Yankee lover of freedom who estimates his 
stomach-ache at five thousand dollars. There has been nothing more 
highly valued since the bedstead of Don Pacifico or—shall we say ?— 
the “hypothetical claims” of the A/aéama. The genuine filibuster’s 
sentiment is candidly avowed in Mr. Bloomfield’s Cuban Expedition :— 
“The people in New York who fitted out this vessel care about as 
much for Cuban independence as I do, and that’s to make as many 
dollars as they can out of it. As long as the Cubans can raise the 
spondulix, they’ll get plenty of people to fit out expeditions for them.” 
And the speaker goes on to brag of his countrymen’s acuteness in 
selling condemned provisions, arms, ammunition, shoddy uniforms, and 
blankets to the Cubans at the highest prices. America, in fact, does 
not send fighting-men to Cuba; she sends professional ruffians and 
atrocity-mongers to levy blackmail by processes unknown to any 
civilised State. The point arises—and Cdnovas might well consider 
the advisability of making it in an Identical Note—whether Europe 
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has not a common interest in protesting against this form of Yankee 
barbarism. One syllable from Europe—one word from France and 
England—and the vast majority of law-abiding citizens would put 
a speedy close to lawless proccedings carried out by speculators and 


winked at by demagogues who exploit the ignorance of the average 


voter. Until the contrary be proved, the bulk of Americans must 
be held innocent of any complicity in the crimes aforesaid. But it is 
high time that they knew what is committed in theirname. Meanwhile, 
in Cuba, Spain is acting scrupulously within her rights; behind the 
Spanish Ministers stand the men of all parties, the unanimous repre- 
sentatives of a renowned, an heroic, and an unvanquished people. The 
cause of Spain in Cuba is the cause of good government the world 
overlong, the cause of Europe and, not least, the cause of England. Still, 
as in the time of Hernando de Acuiia, Spain’s motto stands immutable: 
Un monarca, un imperio, y una espada, Governing with patience, 
justice, fortitude, and magnanimity in circumstances of unexampled 
provocation, Spain deserves the gratitude of civilised mankind. 


JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 








‘MAKING FOR’ EMPIRE 


“Sentiments alone will never make an Empire.”—M/r. Chamberlain to the Canada 
Club. 


HE Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
TL which met in June, is yet another reminder that fiscal reform 
is in the air. Drugged by the “ Perish India” and.the “ Cut- 
the-Painter” doctrinaires, England has long lain asleep at the foot 
of Cobden’s statue. But of late the vigorous kicks of her Colonial 
children, and the calls to awake of a few among her own statesmen 
and writers, have stirred the sleeper; especially as her unhealthy 
torpor is becoming oppressed with nightmares of vanishing trade. 


The Imperial Happy Family 


Let us think out the position. I have used the words “Colonial 
children”; though at present it lends itself to the humorous rather 
than to the scientific treatment of my subject. “Children” implies 
family: a family is an institution for the cementing of related 
individuals in bonds of mutual interest and mutual help. We hear 
of such bonds at dinners and the like occasions for the interchange 
of agreeable sentiments. But go out into the market place, and be 
disillusionised ! Get your head clear of the notion that there is, in 
reality, any common link between the units of the Empire. In 
practice, the Colonies care no more for us, and we care no more for 
the Colonies, than we, or they, for foreign, and rival, countries. Our 
faith in each other’s loyalty may be fervent, but our works are 
distinguished by an utter indifference to each other’s interests. Now, 
it is by our works that the value of our faith is known. 

Here are a few facts. In ’74 the export of our produce to the 
Possessions (excluding India) was worth £48,000,000; in ’84, 
£50,000,000 ; in ’89, 452,000,000; in ’94, 444,000,000. That is to 
say, in ’94 its value was less by four millions than in ’74; less by 
six millions than in ’84; less by eight millions than in ’89! The 
common criticism of such a demonstration of failure is that the 
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drop since 89 is accounted for by cheapened prices, and it is as futile 
a criticism as ever was reared on a basis of unessential fact. Suppose 
the assertion to be literally true (of course it is an exaggeration) that 
cight out of fifty-two millions represents the difference in price between 
’89 and ’94: you have to account for the huge growths in population 
(Australasia’s from 2,742,550 in ’81 to 4,149,084 in ’94, the Cape’s from 
720,984 to 1,711,487 in the same years), which should mean a corres- 
ponding increase in our export, whereas there is a positive decline. 
But the fatuousness of the explanation becomes manifest when you 
turn to foreign records of export to these same Colonies. The critics 
do not make allowances for diminished prices here. Nor need they. 
Listen. The German export to Canada was worth 493,706 in ’80 and 
41,200,317 in ’94; the Belgian, £31,059 in ’80 and £113,062 in ’94; the 
American, £6,113,947 in ’80 and 410,897,418 in ’94 (our own increase 
being from 47,179,421 to 47,955,603). Germany sent goods to the Cape 
to the value of £38,182 in ’80, and goods to the value of £448,412 in 
94; Norway and Sweden, goods to the value of £59,791 in ’80 and of 
£216,789 in ’94 ; the United States, goods to the value of £301,426 in 
‘80 and £522,497 in ’94 (our increase is about fifty per cent.). The 
German export to New Zealand rose from £1,434 in ’80 to £68,163 in 
’94 ; the American from £238,011 to £394,691 (our increase was from 
$3,479,217 to 43,949,770). To India the German export was worth 
£68,518 in ’81 and 41,716,027 in ’94; the Belgian, £950 in ’81 and 
£2,053,278 in ’94 ; the American, £490,848 in ’81 and £2,016,815 in ’94. 
Now, what is the meaning of these figures—which by the way are 
typical? What, I ask, but that the Colonies no longer buy, as matter 
of course, from the country to which they owe their existence, but that 
they are steadily transferring their trade elsewhither? The Family Idea 
is being abandoned in practice, just when we are beginning to talk of 
expansion and development. Truly, our works do mock our faith ! 

A month ago England was invited to jubilate over the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Cobden’s Charter ; and her celebration of the event has 
doubtless contributed to the gaiety of (other) nations. It is true she 
only responded to the extent of baking and eating a monster-pie in 
some Derbyshire village. But the Cobden Club resuscitated the 
Greenwich Dinner (for this occasion only), and got a handsome boom in 
the Party Press. Let me remind you that conspicuous among the 
works of our great Bagman-Politician was the destruction of the 
(economic) ties between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and he is. 
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therefore practically responsible for the figures I began by quoting. 
Of course, there are other causes of failure, but many of these causes 
would be, partially or wholly, inoperative, had not Cobden’s hatred of 
the Colonies constrained him to wreck the commercial kinship between 
them and the Mother-Land. 


The Decline and Fall of Differential Treatment 


Until the forties Colonial produce entered the English market on 
terms more favourable than were accorded to foreign produce. To take 
three examp!es :—Foreign whale-bone paid a tariff of £95 per ton— 
Colonial, a tariff of £1; Foreign rice paid 20s. a quarter—Colonial, Is. ; 
while the sliding-scale duties on wheat, which, in 1840, came to 15s. 7d. 
per quarter on the Foreign growth, were about 3s. 2d. on the Colonial 
So the talk about the impracticability and impossibility of such fiscal 
arrangements need trouble us little. Differential treatment, in fact, was 
the ordinary policy of this country till within little more than a genera- 
tion ago. The apparent difficulty of our Cobdenite saviours was to get 
rid of the thing; for even in the Act of ’46 they made a concession to 
good sense, and kept up the principle, though they minimised the 
practice. Between ’46 and ’49, when Forcign Wheat was paying a duty 
diminishing from 10s. to 4s. a quarter, Colonial got off with Is. ; and 
thouzh the Foreign and Colonial Grain and Flour Duties were equalised 
in ’49, differential treatment in the case of other articles of food and 
manufacture remained until ’60—a year, by the way, in which Cobden 
was making desperate love to France. Since then it would seem that 
England has lived but to get as little benefit as possible from her 
Colonies and to encourage them to care as little for her as they can. 
The most flagrant application of the amiable doctrine thus embodied 
was the signing, in ’62 and ’65 respectively, of those infamous Treaties 
with Belgium and Germany, whereby we bound ourselves to give no 
preferential advantage to our Colonies which Germany and Belgium 
should not fully share. It would have been disgraceful and criminally 
foolish to enter into such treaties with any foreign power at all; but 
there is a special quality of foolishness in our choice of Belgium and 
Germany. For these, indeed, are the most formidable and determined 
rivals we have; they are especially aggressive and successful in the 
Colonial market ; and in Canada and India they have beaten us worse, 
and harmed us worse, than in any other part of the world. 
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Strivings after Reform 


But the days of Little-England are numbered: Englishmen are 
fast awakening to the fact that the British Empire is a thing to be 
proud of; and the reflection that our Colonial trade is being filched 
from us by foreigners is giving such a charm to the Impcrial idea as 
the most ardent waving of the Union Jack would fail to rouse. Yet 
even at this point we are encountered by a curious piece of English 
stupor: though England on the whole has most to gain from the 
Commercial Federation of the Empire, the movement thitherwards 
began in the Colonies. As far back as ’80 Canada requested the 
Home Government to suggest that Belgium and Germany should 
modify the Treaties of ’62 and ’65 as regards the clauses to which 
I have referred. Of course Belgium and Germany were far too wide- 
awake to do anything of the kind: and, as no pressure was put upon 
them by the British Government, the matter dropped. It was revived 
in ’92, again by Canada. The Ottawa Parliament, on the motion of the 
Premier, unanimously addressed Her Majesty on the subject, pointed 
out the injustice and bad policy of the fiscal arrangements (established 
by the aforesaid Treaties), and begged the Home Government to 
denounce the hampering provisions therein contained. The request 
was ignored; but, even so, Canada did not lose heart. In ’94 she 
summoned the famous Colonial Conference at Ottawa. Part of the 
business of that Conference was concerned with the establishment 
of a Pacific cable and a better steamship communication between 
the different parts of the Empire, but a great portion was devoted to 
the question of Inter-Imperial Commercial Federation. As thus :— 


(1.) “That provision should be made by Imperial legislation 
enabling the dependencies of the Empire to enter into agree- 
ments of commercial reciprocity, including power of making 
‘ifferential tariffs with Great Britain or with one another.” 

(2.) “That this Conference is of opinion that any provisions in 
existing treaties between Great Britain and any foreign Power, 
which prevent the self-governing dependencies of the Empire 
from entering into agreements of commercial reciprocity with 
each other or with Great Britain, should be removed.” 

(3.) “ Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can 
be best assured by drawing continually closer the bands that 
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unite the Colonies with the Mother Country, and by the 
continuous growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation 
in all that pertains to the common welfare : 

“And whereas this co-operation and unity can in no way 
be more effectually promoted than by the cultivation and 
extension of the mutual and profitable interchange of their 
products : 

“Therefore resolved: That this Conference records its 
belief in the advisability of a customs arrangement between 
Great Britain and her Colonies by which trade within the 
Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing than that 
which is carried on with foreign countries. 

“Further resolved : That until the Mother Country can see 
her way to enter into customs arrangements with her Colonies 
it is desirable that, when empowered so to do, the Colonies of 
Great Britain, or such of them as may be disposed to accede 
to this view, take steps to place each other’s products in whole 
or in part on a more favoured customs basis than is accorded 
to the like products of foreign countries. 

“Further resolved: That for the purposes of this resolution 
the South African Customs Union be considered as part of the 
territory capable of being brought within the scope of the 
contemplated trade arrangements.” 


The Marquess of Ripon was at Downing Street when these 
resolutions reached England. He replied (very much at his leisure) on 
June 28th, ’95, at the very moment when he and his colleagues were 
packing up for private life. In the hurry of moving, he had, 
apparently, no time for thought. At any rate, his Despatch was a 
sneering negative. Among his arguments was an attempt to prove 
that our Export to Belgium and Germany—which might suffer by the 
founding of a Customs Union—was of more value to us than our 
Export to the Colonies. To support his position, he excluded India 
(why, I don’t know), and he ignored the inevitable growth of our 
Possessions, in contrast with the comparatively stationary character of 
European populations; together with the fact that Belgium and 
Germany were daily getting more and more independent of our manu- 
factures. The value of his objections may thus be gauged. ‘ His 
conclusion was that “ Her Majesty’s Government consider that it would 
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not be prudent to contemplate the denunciation of the treaties at the 
present moment.” And, with that, “ Her Majesty’s Government” went 
out of office.* : 

Under the present Administration these things are differently 
viewed, and the new Colonial Secretary had not been nine months in 
office ere he startled Little- England by the statement that he desired a 
“true Zollverein for the Empire, with a Free Trade system established 
throughout the Empire, which, although it would involve the imposition 
of duties against foreign countries, and would be in that respect a 
derogation from the high principles of Free Trade, and from the 
principles of the United Kingdom up to the present time, would still 
be a proper subject for discussion, and might probably lead to a 
satisfactory arrangement, if the Colonies on their part were willing to 
consider it.”t He followed up this utterance with his Presidential 
speech to the Chambers of Commerce, wherein he impressed on the 
delegates the overwhelming importance, beyond ‘all the matters on 
their agenda paper, of the proposed Commercial Union of the Empire. 
To the fanatical Cobdenite his assertion that “the creation of a British 
Zollverein or Customs Union would be the greatest advance Free Trade 
had ever made,” is doubtless a paradox. It is a truth, nevertheless, and 
a truth of great import. The Free Trade under which foreign and 
Colonial goods have equal free admittance to England’s ports, and 
foreign and English goods equal tariffs to pay at Colonial ports, while 
English and Colonial goods have to pay high tariffs at foreign ports, 
is no Free Trade at all. The essence of real Free Trade is the 
possession of equal rights in commercial interchange. The absence 
or presence of tariffs is but an accident. It is therefore in the name 
of Free Trade itself that a Customs Unicn should be striven for. 
Moreover, the tremendous commercial power of an Empire thus 
federated will supply a very sufficient means for securing favourable 
terms for our merchandise in the world’s market. 





* With regard to the active part which Canada has played in bringing and keeping com- 
mercial federation to the front, it may be replied that she has now retracted by returning 
Mr. Laurier to the Premiership. The short answer to this is that the party which Mr. Laurier 
represents has been twenty years out of office, and it is, therefore, only political nature ‘that it 
should get a turn ; that a leading plank in his platform was secular education, a doctrine having 
no relation whatever to commercial subjects; and that the efforts towards a closer union of the 
Empire have been made quite apart from party shibboleths, and will continue to be made by 
those statesmen whose opinions are best worth having, who have dine the major parr cf the 
work in the past, and who will continue it in the future, whatever the political complexion of 
the Ottawa Parliament. : ' 

+ Speech to the Canada Club, 25th March, ’96. 
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The Work of the Congress 


We come now to the Congress itself. It wasa much larger gathering 
than that which discussed Commercial Federation at Ottawa in ’94; 
and it represented private trading interests all over the Empire, as well 
as the official idea of the Colonies. It is, therefore, a severer test of the 
genuineness of the movement. It included militant Cobdenites like 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, and cautious English manufacturers, who had 
been nourished in the belief in Free Imports. If resolutions favourable 
to a Customs Union could get through an assembly thus composed, 
the “ effective demand” for the change was assured. And sucha resolu- 
tion was passed. Again Canada opened the ball. Mr. E. B. Ostler, 
the President of the Toronto Board of Trade, moved, and the Marquis 
of Londonderry (representing the Belfast Chamber of Commerce) 
seconded, a resolution, of which this is the gist :— 


“ That in the opinion of this Congress the advantages to be obtained 
by a closer union between the various portions of the British 


Empire are so great as to justify an arrangement as nearly as 
possible of the nature of a Zollverein, based upon principles 
of the freest exchange of commodities within the Empire, 


consistent with the tariff requirements incident to the main- 
tenance of the local government of each kingdom, dominion, 
province, or colony, now forming part of the British family of 
nations.” 


Naturally the resolution provoked plenty of discussion. The debate 
brought out the strength of the Zollvereiners, and showed that the 
idea had taken possession of men in England as well as of Colonial 
delegates who had not the same inherited Free Trade prejudices to 
overcome. But many furious Cobdenites were present, and of course 
they stuck to their guns. It was hopeless in the circumstances to think 
of carrying the motion without dissent, and those responsible for the 
conduct of the Congress desired to avoid a division. So the Chairman, 
Sir Albert Rollit, submitted the following as an eirenicon :— 


“That this Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire is 
of opinion that the establishment of a closer commercial relation 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies and Dependencies. 
is an object which deserves and demands prompt and careful 
consideration. The Congress therefore respectfully represents 
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to Her Majesty’s Government, that if the suggestion should be 
made on behalf of the Colonies, or some of them, it would be 
right and expedient to promote such consideration, and the 
formulation of some practical plan, by summoning an Imperial 
Conference, fully representative of the interests involved, or by 
such other means as Her Majesty may be advised to adopt. 
That copies of this resolution be forwarded by the President to 
the Prime Minister, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Leaders of the Opposition in both 
Houses, the High Commissioner for Canada, and the Agents- 
General of the other Colonies.” 


This was carried with acclamation. It is, of course, regrettable 
that the original resolution did not find acceptance; but I fail to see 
in this other that “abandonment of the Zollverein,’ which the Free 
Trade journals alleged it to be. The need for “closer commercial 
relations ” is enforced, and the discussion brought out quite clearly 
the only way in which such:relations could be effected. There was 
no alternative proposal. If the Cobdenites had felt that they had the 
slightest chance of support they would not have submitted to this 
pronouncement. -For to Cobden, “close commercial relations between 
the United Kingdom and the Colcnies and Dependencies” was “an 
object which deserved,” and got, his unceasing maledictions. 

It is a pity, now, that the burden should again be thrust upon the 
Colonies. They have already done their share in agitating for reform, 
and “if the suggestion should be made on behalf of the Colonies” 
argues a lack of intelligence inexplicable even in these days of short 
political memories. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Colonies will 
be good-humoured, and that, pocketing the slight on their previous 
attempts upon Her Majesty’s Government, they will quickly and 
emphatically respond to the invitation. For an Imperial Conference 
will be a most excellent move. The opinions of Chambers of Com- 
merce are valuable ; but a Conference of the Empire, summoned by the 
Government, will be more valuable still. 


The Devout Saint 


It was particularly unfortunate (for the Cobdenites) that their Jubilee 
should have fallen in the same year and month as the Chambers of 


Commerce Congress ; and it was no wonder, in view of the evidence 
Vol. XV.—No. 87. M 
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of a growth ot genuine Imperialism which the Congress afforded, and 
considering other circumstances (as the triumphant nomination for the 
United States Presidency of an out-and-out Protectionist), that there 
was much flatulence, with a painful striving after cheerfulness; in the 
talk. Mr. Courtney was turned on as eulogist-in-chief, and in a speech 
which his admirers declared “ powerful and courageous,” and which 
every one will agree was long, he did his best to uphold Cobdenism 
in general, and to denounce Commercial Federation in particular. 
Nothing could prove more irresistibly the need for Commercial Federa- 
tion than Mr. Courtney’s attack on it. He had warmed himself to his 
subject by a picturesque recital of the Cobdenite Faith ; he had worked 
up—(an economist turned Dervish)—a passion of religious fervour by 
appealing to the memory of the “deyout saint” (¢.¢, Richard Cobden) ; 
he had a sympathetic audience ; the inspiration of whitebait was upon 
him ; yet he could only offer his hearers an argument that Free Trade 
and a Zollverein were incompatible, with an unsupported assertion that 
Commercial Federation would increase the cost of life, and involve an 
expenditure of twenty shillings for a return of ten! 

It is not disguised that Cobden has become a fetish: alike to 
Mr. Courtney and his kind and to the leader-writers of the Free Trade 
Press. The moment he is referred to you pass with them out of 
argument into sentiment. When argument is attempted, it is argument 
bare of data; if there be more than one, they exist in defiance of 
each other. The Daily Chronicle, for example, in its Jubilee leader, 
cursed Protection as the responsible parent of big armaments; and 
straightway withered England (the Martyr in the Cause) for her 
enormous war chest, at the same time that it denounced the United 
States—(which has no armaments to speak of, but only a Pensions 
Bureau)—as the vilest living instance of Protection. Reasoning is 
certainly not the Free Trader’s forte: he is most at home appealing to 
the “feelings” of his audience. In a word, Cobdenism exists for 
economists, otherwise hard-headed and astute, as a religious dogma : 
to protest against which is to lay one’s self open to the Cobdenite 
equivalent for hell-fire. 


Objections 


The possible drawbacks to a Customs Union need not alarm the 
most timid. Moreover, when they are set in the balance against the 
benefits, which are innumerable, they are as a feather’s weight in the 
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scale. For the most part they are bogeys; and bogeys, as the 
ghostbooks tell you, have not even a feather’s weight. ‘The chief 
of them is the Dear Loaf Spectre. He has done much arduous service 
for distressed politicians in the last two generations, but the poor old 
superannuated hobgoblin is being called up once again to frighten 
the Imperialism out of us, and he will be made to squeak and gibber 
for all he’s worth as the inevitable reform comes on. Those who werk 
the limelight and paint the scenery for him, assert that a duty on foreign 
wheat will raise the price of bread. They do not suggest this as a 
possible calamity: they assert it as a necessary consequence. Here 
is their answer; and I will facilitate contradiction by dividing it 
categorically. (1) Home and Colonial wheat would pay no duty 
under the Customs Union. (2) The impulse given to Home and 
Colonial production by the preferential treatment would be so great 
that the amount of foreign wheat on the English market would largely 
decrease. (3) A 10 per cent. tariff would (taking an average of present 
prices) mean half-a-crown on a quarter of wheat, equal to a farthing 
on a quartern loaf—if the tax ever reached the consumer at all. 
(4) But the tax would not reach the consumer, because it is not the 
custom of the trade to alter the price of the loaf until the price of 
wheat or flour varies five or six shillings. (5) Further, the tax would 
not reach the consumer, because the foreign wheat importer has to 
take pretty much what he can get, England being the only big market 
for his produce, and in that market he would have to accommodate 
himself to the prices of his favoured competitors. And (6) even if you 
allow—and I do not allow—that the English worker would have to 
pay more for his food, you have to set off against that increase in 
price the increase in wages, and the more regular employment 
consequent on the improvement the Union would effect in every 
branch of English industry. 

The other loudly-urged objection to Federation is that it would 
displease Belgium and Germany, provoke retaliation, and lose us 
their trade; and the more one considers this objection, the less 
respect one has for the men who utter it. Has England, indeed, come 
to this? She must not consolidate her Empire; she must not enter 
into close relationship with her own children; she must do nothing 
to safeguard or promote their mutual interests, because—Belgium and 
Germany would not like it! Belgium and Germany: which have 
wheedled shameful and ridiculous treaties out of us; which have crept 
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into our markets, and day by day are making their place impregnable ; 
which are gradually ousting us therefrom! Well, these nations will 
acknowledge that for the future they will have to deal with capable 
men of business, and not with sentimental eaters of flap-doodle. As 
for retaliation, that nced not alarm us. A Colonial, being a far better 
customer to England than a European, is so much better worth the 
kegping. A division of the exports of our produce to Germany by the 
population of that country, with a like division in respect of New South 
Wales, shows that one New South Welshman is worth to English 
commerce fourteen Germans. Also, the Colonies are rapidly growing, 
and are likely to grow to a point which Belgium and Germany cannot 
possibly approach. Moreover, we should not lose the whole of the Belgian 
or German trade. Germany and Eelgium would come to us for what 
they want, whether our Empire is federated or not. True, they look 
like wanting less in the future ; but that is another story, and has no 
bearing on this matter. They may raise certain tariffs—(it by no 
means follows that they will: even the probability seems not imminent) 
—and in this way certain portions of our trade with them may be 
hampered. But the injury is not likely to be serious; and if it 
should be, we, with a Protective Tariff, would have a weapon for forcing 
terms from them. 


How It Is To Be Done 


The detractors of Federation put the above heading into question 
form, evidently under the impression that they score. Lord Ripon was 
not above the trick in his Despatch to the Colonies after the Ottawa 
‘Conference. And what a poor little trick it is! The sarcasm it implies is 
not even true! The general lines of reform ave been indicated, which 
is all that is necessary now. The filling in of details is not wanted at 
the present stage, and when the time does come for that work, the 
proper persons to carry it out will be the official experts who advise 
Governments in matters of technical legislation.* I shall conclude by 
sketching the several methods which may be adopted. 

(1) We may have free interchange of goods between all parts of the 
Empire, with a duty on goods entering any part of the Empire from 
without. This is the ideal Commercial Union. It is the final form of 
that Union, a form to which we shall gradually approximate ; but in its 


* Asa fact, a detailed plan has already been made, in an amateur, but most able fashion, by 
Mr. J. G. Colmer in his Statist Pr'ze Essay. 
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entirety the scheme is, I fear, not to be thought of as a practical 
proposal just yet: in so far, that is, as the Colonies are concerned. 
Under any scheme of Federation, the plan will be followed in England, 
for England will not put a tariff on Colonial imports. But the Colonies 
are in a different position: they would lose revenue if they admitted 
English goods free of tariff, and they are not prepared to make up this 
loss by other forms of taxation. The levying of Customs dues is an 
easy and agreeable method of collecting revenue; the greater part, if 
not the whole, is not paid by the inhabitants of the Colonies at all, 
but by the merchants and manufacturers beyond their borders who 
supply their goods. Naturally, therefore, the change to ordinary 
taxation would not be popular. 

(2) The Colonies might give English goods a rebate off the normal 
tariff. This would mean a loss of revenue; but, fixing this rebate at 
the likely figure of 10 per cent., the loss would not be severe. 1 need 
not trouble you here with detailed calculations which I have made for 
the purpose of arriving at the extent of the revenue loss; the results 
(computed on the ’94 returns) show that all the Australian Colonies 
combined would only have a deficiency of £700,000 a year; and the 
gross amount of Australasia’s public revenue is over £29,000,000. The 
cost to Canada and South Africa would not be more than £ 300,000— 
£150,000 a year each on a gross public revenue of over seven and a 
quarter and nearly six and a half millions respectively. India’s nett fine 
would be less than £350,000, on a gross public revenue of £92,000,000. 
You sce, then, how insignificant would be the total loss which our 
Dependencies might suffer from giving a 10 per cent. preference to the 
Mother Country’s manufactures. In respect of Australasia, it is by no 
means certain that she would need recouping: her public expenditure 
between ’91 and ’94 (exclusive of that from loans on public works) 
having dropped from £31,310,c70 to £28,426,337. 

(3) Or the Colonies might maintain their present tariff on English 
goods and add 10 per cent. to the tariff on foreign goods. This 
method would, of course, add to their revenue. The total Foreign 
Import into India and Burmah is worth, roughly, 450,000,000 a year. 
If this were maintained under Commercial Federation—(at present the 
Import is incrcasing)—there would be a yield of £5,000,000 a year. 
We may expect, however, that the Customs Union would reduce the 
Foreign Import. Let us make the very liberal allowance of a 50 per cent. 
reduction, and we have still two and a half millions, which our foreign 
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rivals would contribute annually to the exchequer of the English Empire. 
This sum the Daughter States might appropriately hand over for 
Imperial Defence. Our Army and Navy are as much for their own 
protection as the Mother-Country’s ; yet the Mother-Country bears the 
whole tremendous burden. The added impost on the foreigner would, 
therefore, enable the Colonies to perform a filial duty without expense 
to themselves: a circumstance in which the most niggardly can afford 
to be generous. 

A word as to England’s share in the transaction. It. has been 
suggested (eg., by Mr. Colmer, in last month’s National Review) that 
England should only impose a duty on those Foreign Imports which 
compete with Imports from the Colonies. The restriction, to my mind, 
would be a mistake. England also is a part of the Empire ; and it is 
not clear why she also should not have her share of defence against 
foreign manufacturers. Excepting, perhaps, raw materials, the Foreign 


Import Duty should be an all-round one. Truc, that means Protection. 


But is it not time that we approached the consideration of this vital 
matter with some better equipment than a feeling of mysterious horror 
aud dread—(as though we were African savages !)—for certain words ? 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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AVE for certain cuts in the interest of space, all duly noted, 
S the following is a word-for-word translation of the fifth and last 
interview between the Grand Secretary and Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang, assisted by his adopted son or son-in-law Li King-fang, 
and the Japanese Plenipotentiary Count (now Marquis) Ito Hirobumi. 
Viscount Mutsu Munemitsu was present at the first three interviews, 
but not at the other two. Baron Its Miyoji, Secretary to the Cabinet, 
assisted at all the interviews, and was sent to exchange ratifications at 
Chefoo. The conversations were taken down by Chinese secretaries 
and printed for the use of the Chinese Government :— 


Memorandum of the Fifth Conversation, 21st day, 3rd moon, 21st year 
of Kwang-sii [15th April, 1895], between the Viceroy Li Hung-chang 


and Count [to at the “ Spring-sail View” ; time 2 p.m. 


Li. How is his Excellency Viscount Mutsu [the Foreign Minister] 
to-day ? 

Ito. A little better. He intended to be here, but Dr. Sat6 advised 
him not to expose himself to the air. 

Li. Dr. Sat6 mentioned to me this morning that Viscount Mutsu 
was not yet quite convalescent, and would have to avoid exposure. I 
sent [my son-in-law] King-fang to your place yesterday to discuss 
various points with you, and he has told me the result in each case: it 
appears that you will not give way in the least, nor make the slightest 
concession. 

Ito. I had already explained quite clearly that concession had 
been carried to its extreme limits: our resolution has been taken, and I 
cannot possibly make any change. I also am very sorry about it. 

Li. I have now received the Emperor’s commands directing me to 
act according to how I judge the circumstances: it is extremely difficult 
for me to deal with this matter, and I would beg you to take this 
circumstance into consideration for me, as it is really more than I can 
do for myself. 
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Ito. My position in the matter is analogous to your own. 

Li. No one dares question anything that you may think good in 
your own country’s affairs. 

Iro. On the contrary ; my action is occasionally criticised. 

Li. Anyhow, you are never criticised with the extreme severity 
that I am in China. 

Ito. My position is not by any means so easy as that of your 
Excellency. Your Excellency enjoys high office and a great reputation 
in China, such as no man can shake. The power of the Japanese Diet 
is considerable, and if I make any false steps in the conduct of affairs I 
am liable to interpellation. 

Li. Last year the whole body of censors at Court impeached me 
on several occasions, saying that I was on friendly terms with the 
Japanese Premier Its—an accusation which was perfectly true. What 
could be a better proof of my friendship than the fact that I am now 
here to arrange terms of peace with you? 

Ito. The individuals you mention were ignorant of the true state 
of affairs when they impeached your Excellency ; but now things are 
clearer, and they must regret their mistake in impeaching you as 
they did. 

Li. How am I to face the storm of indignation which is certain to 
be levelled at me if I affix my signature to such ferociously harsh terms 
as these? 

Iro. Let them all prate. They are not capable of dealing with 
such weighty matters. You are the only man in China competent to 
do so. 

Li. When it is all over, they will set upon me in a pack. 

Iro, Irresponsible chatterers are to be found everywhere. I find 
the same thing in my own position. 

Li. However, to business. I have come to arrange terms of peace. 
The Emperor has commanded me to decide as best I can. If, therefore, 
a few points in the treaty as it now stands can be altered, I may be able 
to undertake the task. I would therefore beg your Excellency to give 
the matter close thought on my behalf, and see what concessions can 
be made. For instance, as regards the indemnity and the cession of 
territory, I must positively beg you to give way a little, in which case I 
may be able to decide at once. 

Ito. I have said from the beginning that it is absolutely impossible 
to make the least concession, and I explained yesterday to the [assistant} 
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envoy, Poh-hing [the more formal name of the above-mentioned King- 
fang], that we had already gone to the extreme limit of what was 
possible in this direction. Had it not been so, there would have been 
required four or five interviews before arriving jointly at the limits of 
concession which we, on cur part, have spontaneously granted. We 
have taken China’s circumstances into the most careful consideration, 
and reduced the amount to a point below which further reduction is 
impossible. Agrecing upon terms of peace is not like chaffering in the 
market-place, and it is an undignified spectacle for the parties to 
wrangle about the price, so to speak. 

Lt. When, just as we last parted, I asked you to reduce the amount 
by fifty millions, your Excellency seemed to be on the point of giving 
way. If you can do this, the whole treaty can be agreed to. 

Ito. If any further reduction were possible, it would be unnecessary 
to mention it again [or, “ You must not mention any more the possibility 
of further reduction.” The Chinese may mean either of these.— 
TRANS.], for the reduction has already been made. 

Li. If you cannot reduce it by fifty millions, can you not reduce it 
by twenty? I have a local vernacular newspaper here which states 
distinctly that the Japanese military expenditure has only amounted to 
eighty millions. True, this statement may not be accurate, but it is. 
probably not without some foundation in fact. 

ITo (after taking the paper and carefully reading it). Everything 
that this newspaper utters is in opposition to the Government, and it is 
totally out of the question for us to pay heed to what it says. 

Li. Well, I won’t press that point, but I trust you will abate some- 
what. Come! 

ITro. Our expenditure has been greater than this amount. 

Li. Come! reduce it a little, and the agreement is made. I will 
telegraph to the Government to express its gratitude [or, “I will 
telegraph to your Government to express my gratitude.” Either wil! 
do}. 

Ito. Wherever it has been possible to abate, abatement has been 
made. 


Li. Japan has acquired a very considerable amount of territory, 
and will be able to develop very great wealth. I beg you to act 
leniently. You should look further than immediate advantage. 

Ito. The development of wealth is a. matter which still lies in 
the future, and cannot be considered as a set-off against a present 
indemnity. 
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Li. The possible developments are very enduring, and the advan- 
tages accruing therefrom exceedingly extensive. 

Ito. The profits which we shail draw from the land will all be 
spent upon the land, and there will most certainly be no surplus. 

Li. The profits to be drawn are not to be limited so: your pros- 
perity is assured. 

Iro. Before the resources are developed, great expenditure will be 
necessary. 

Li. Take Formosa, for instance. The Chinese are poor hands at 
working its resources. There are coal mines; there is kerosene oil ; 
there are gold mines. If I had been governor, every one of these would 
have been started. 

Ito. When the mines are started, we shall have to dispose of the 
produce to the Chinese at low prices. 

Li. The Chinese cannot expect to get it for nothing. 

Iro. And the unopened parts will have to be explored at very 
considerable cost. 

Li. The more you spend, the more you will get for it. Why not 
then reduce the indemnity a little; for the future gain to you will be 
more than compensation, and besides China will find it all the more easy 
to effecta loan? When I was at Peking, some foreigners offered to take 
over Formosa as security for the loan of £20,000,000; but when I 
arrived in Japan I found that the Japanese made Formosa one of her 
demands, so, of course, I had to let that stand. Still, if it is worth so 
much as a mere security, it must be worth very much more when 
purchased outright. 

Ito. China’s resources are very great: she will have no difficulty in 
effecting a loan. 

Li. However that may be, I must beg of you to reduce the 
amount by a score or more of millions, and not to be so very 
obdurate. 

Ito. I have repeatedly stated clearly that under no circumstances 
whatever is any further reduction possible. 

Li. First you want an indemnity, and then you want a cession of 
territory : you fire both barrels down upon us simultaneously. Your 
handling is too harsh, and you make us feel altogether too uncom- 
fortable. 

Ito. A treaty like this at the close of a war is not like an ordinary 
diplomatic question. 
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Lt. In arranging terms of peace, allowances should be made on 
both sides. . Your action.is too harsh: your ability is too great. 

ITo. It is not a question of ability in affairs ; the result of successful 
warfare could not be otherwise. In ability I could not presume for a 
moment to compare myself with your Excellency. 

Li. As you are unwilling to reduce the indemnity, can you reduce 
the cession of territory ? Surely you don’t mean to say you won't give 
way to us in anything? 

Iro. In neither instance is: the slightest concession possible; as I 
have frequently declared, these terms are our minimum, and no change 
whatever is possiple. 

Li. It is not that I will not agree to the treaty, but I simply ask 
you to make some reduction in the terms, and if you can make some 
slight reduction I am prepared to close. Come now, let this be a parting 
favour from your Excellency. When I get back to China I shall bear 
it frequently in mind. 

Ito. The reduction which has already been made is itself indeed 
a parting favour. As I explained yesterday to the envoy Poh-hing, 
there was no intention of altering even the first treaty ; but, in 
consideration of my old friendship with your Excellency, I made a 
reduction of a hundred millions. 

Li. I shall never be able to forget such obduracy and harsh 
handling as this. 

Ito. Being on such very friendly terms with your Excellency as 
! am, I have already made great concessions: my countrymen are 
cerfain to abuse me for it, but I shall be able to bear it. I hope you 
will come to an agreement before the truce expires, otherwise our 
demands will be increased ; this is the view the whole country takes. 

Li. If it is impossible to make any reduction in the indemnity, at 
least the question of interest might be waived. 

Ito. At our last interview I stated distinctly that if at two 
intervals within one year after the exchange of ratifications there 
should be paid instalments of fifty millions each, and if the remaining 
hundred millions were paid off in full within another year, all interest 
whatever would be waived. 

Li. Suppose that it should be impossible to borrow in time, would 
the interest alone be acceptable? [We omit two pages occupicd solely 
with a dispute about interest.|.... 

Li. When China had to pay military indemnities to England and 
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France, it was simply declared that if payment were not made within 
the stipulated time, interest would become due. In the present casc it 
is most inconsiderate to add interest at once. 

Ito. England and France being very wealthy, they were able to 
waive interest. 

Li. You are altogether too eager for money : the indemnity exacted 
is enormous, and the interest is excessive. 

Iro. At that time the British and French had not so many troops 
employed as Japan has had. 

Li. But England had to fetch troops from India. 

Ito. Not so many. 

Li. Can a clause be inserted in the original article that “no interest 
“will be required, if payment be made within two [sze in original} 
“ years” ? 

ITO (after thinking deeply for some time). There is only one way of 
doing it, if you wish to stay interest. Let interest run as before ; and if 
within three years payment be truly made in full, the interest which may 
have fallen due up to that date may be counted as part payment of the 
gross capital amount. 

Li. DoI understand you to mean that the capital amount is to be 
all paid within three years, and liable to interest, but that any interest 
accruing will count as part of the capital payment ? 

Iro. For instance, if, six months after the ratification, fifty millions 
are paid, and another fifty millions after a second six months, then the 
interest due on a hundred millions will be allowed for in instalments 
Nos. 3 and 4; and if, when the three years are up, the balance shall 
have been cleared off, then the interest due for two years and a half 
may be allowed for in calculating the amount of such balance. The 
three years to count from the day of ratification. 

Li. Then suppose we write: “If it be found possible to pay off the 
“whole indemnity within three years, &c., &c.” Will your Excellency 
please read this, after which we can enter it in the 4th Article? 

Iro (after consulting with his subordinates). Yes, enter it. 

Li. There are several other Articles to discuss: not that there is 
any addition or subtraction to make from the original Treaty terms, but 
that I want the meaning clearly expressed in order to obviate future 
misunderstandings. For example, the frontier line at the mouth of the 
River Liao. This line, after touching the River Liao at Ying-K‘ou 
[ Newchwang ], should follow the course of the river as far as the mouth, 
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the centre of the river being considered the true dividing line: this is 
the international rule, and wherever rivers form boundaries this rule is 
invariably accepted. 

Ito. This can be settled when the frontier is delimitated. 

Li. Then we can make an entry to this effect to follow Clause 2 of 
the 2nd Article. 

ITo. Quite so: that can be done. 

Li. In the 5th Article it is stipulated that “ those Chinese who 
“may not have departed from the territory ceded to Japan after the 
“expiry of two years will be regarded as Japanese subjects.” But there 
are cases of the holders of property in the ceded districts being far away 
from home, and I would ask Japan to protect such,.and to regard their 
property as that of Japanese subjects. 

ITo. It is difficult to promise this. The Treaties between Japan 
and European countries do not permit foreigners to purchase landed 
property in Japanese territory. 

Lt. What I meant was property which was already owned, which is 
on a different footing to property purchased by foreigners. 

Iro. But it clashes with Japanese law and practice, and is not easy 
to undertake, as foreigners will certainly make it a pretext. 

Li. The property I mean is property which has been bequeathed 
by ancestors, which would pay taxes like any other. Where is the 
difficulty ? Chinese can always purchase such property in townships 
other than their own. 

Iro. The purchase by Chinese in their own country of property in 
other townships is not the same question as that of foreigners. If 
Japan were to allow Chinese to own what landed property they might 
list in the interior, foreigners would bring forward the favoured-nation 
clause against us. 

Li. The Chinese in Formosa are unwilling either to move out or to 
sell their possessions, and I am afraid there will be trouble as soon as 
the official proclamations’ are out ; but, of course, this will be no concern 
of the Chinese Government. 

Ito. What may take place in the future will be the affair of our 
Government there. 

Li. I have received a telegram from the Governor of Formosa 
stating that,on the news that Formosa was to be ceded, the people 
rose in a tumult and vowed they would never become Japanese 
subjects. 
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ITo. Let them rise in a tumult: we shall know what to do. 

Li. I am not using this as a menace; I am only telling you the 
plain truth in a friendly way. 

Ito. I have already heard of it — 

Li. It is a common thing in Formosa for the people to murder 
their officials and assemble in crowds, so do not blame us if anything 
happens. 

Ito. So soon as ever China hands over the complete administration 
to us, the responsibility of the Japanese Government begins. 

Li. Just so, but it is only right that I should tell you beforehand. 

Iro. All the Chinese Government has to do is to withdraw her | 
officials and her traops. 

Li. The [so-called] green [or local militia] troops cannot proceed 
elsewhither, but the garrison troops can be withdrawn. 

ITo. Will you look over this English version of the clause about 
waiving interest, and see if it corresponds with the Chinese ? 

Lr. Yes, it can be inserted as it stands here. 

LI ( proceeds). The amount of public business between the gentry 
and the officials of Formosa is very multifarious, and it will therefore be 


time enough to hand over the island absolutely six months after the 
date of ratification. Let aclause to this effect be inserted in the Treaty. 

Iro. According to my idea, our military authorities should be 
despatched to Formosa to take the place over a few weeks after the 


ratification. 

Li. The way would be to send some one to arrange with the 
Governor of Formosa about disposing of matters already in hand. 

Iro. After the ratifications the Chinese will oblige by issuing 
proclamations for the information of the Formosa people, whilst we, on 
our part, will despatch military officials thither to take into their 
possession for a time all weapons of every description. 

Li. Will civil officials be sent too? 

Iro. Civilians will be sent too. 

Li. Handing over the island is a big business. There ought to be 
drawn up in the first instance some concise regulations on which, later 
on, action could be taken: this would prevent confusion. 

Ito. We cannot wait six months before we discuss the terms of 
handing over. So soon as ever the Treaty is ratified, we shall send our 
men thither. 

Li. The Treaty might be changed as follows :—“ After the exchange 
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“ of ratifications the contracting parties will agree upon some ‘concise 
“ rules for handing over.” 

Ito. I have here a special Article which has been drawn up with 
particular reference to Formosa (handing it in in Japanese and English). 

LI (taking it, and, being unable to read the Japanese, ordering the English 
to be interpreted to him, the sense of which was as follows :—* All strong 
“ places of any kind, guns, cannons, Government property, &c., shall be 
“ delivered into the charge of the Japanese military authorities. The 
“ baggage and private effects of the Chinese officials may be taken away 
“ with them. The Japanese authorities will indicate a spot to which the 
‘Chinese soldiery will temporarily repair until the time for their with- 
“ drawal to China shall arrive. The Chinese Government will fix a date 
“ for their withdrawal, and all the expenses of their keep will be defrayed 
“by China herself. After the troops shall have been withdrawn, the 
“ Japanese authorities will hand back the rifles in their charge, and after 
“this again civil officials will be sent to administer the government : 
“they will also take over charge of all Government property. Other 
“minor details will all be arranged by the military authorities on either 
“side.” After hearing which the Grand Secretary went on to say) :—This 
is all what is to take place after the exchange of ratifications. I have 
no power to decide this in advance. 

Ito. Your Excellency will have power on another occasion. This 
Article is of equal importance with the Treaty itself. In what way have 
you no power? [We omit two pages of nagging about Formosa.|].... 

Li. There are many matters to deal with; two months would give 
easier time, and everything would be disposed of more satisfactorily. 
Why is Japan in such a hurry? Formosa is a morsel already practically 
in her mouth. 

Ito. Yes, but she hasn’t swallowed it yet, and is very hungry. 

Li. Two hundred millions ought to be enough to stay her cravings. 
Besides, after the ratifications, application will have to be made to the 
Emperor to appoint an officer. One month’s time is too short. 

Ito. We might put: “ Within one month His Majesty’s commands 
“will be received appointing, &c., &c.” 

Li. No! It is not necessary to specify receiving His Majesty’s 
commands. 

Ito. How will it do to say: “Within a month an officer will be 
sent” ? 

Li. An officer can be sent within a month ; but, as to the handing 
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over, that should be as the Governor of Formosa may decide from time 
to time. 

Ito. Then it should be stipulated clearly that the whole handing 
over business must be finished off within two months. 

Li. Each will depute an officer within one month to come to a 
thorough understanding about handing over ; it is unnecessary to limit 
them to a certain date. 

ITo. It should be clearly stipulated that the handing over be 
achieved in two months, so as to avoid the cropping up of further 
questions. 

Li. Simply say: “Within one month each of the two countries 
“‘ will depute a high"officer to arrange for the handing over.” 

ITo. Within a month depute high officers to come to an under- 
standing, and the delivery to be complete within two months. 

Li. Then: “ Depute officers to hand it over within two months.” 

Ito. No; better depute the officers within one month, and do the 
handing over within the other. 

Li. “Each will depute a high officer to complete the handing over 
“ within two months.” 

Ito. Why not consent to deputing officers within one month, and 
handing over within another ? 

Li. Better have it: “ The two countries will lose no time in 
“‘ deputing high officers to come to a thorough arrangement within two 
“‘ months for handing it over.” 

Ito. I would like that modified to: “ Directly after the exchange 
“of ratifications, the two, &c., &c.” 

Li. Thus: “ As to the province of Formosa, two months after the 
“ exchange of the ratifications each of the two countries will at once 
“appoint a high officer of rank to proceed to Formosa, and within 
“two months of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
“ Treaty, the island will be delivered finally over.” 

Ito (after taking and reading it). It can be done so. 

Li. At the end of the 3rd Clause of the 6th Article it is stipulated 
that (22 connexion with the subject of Japanese subjects renting warehouses), 
“the [Chinese] officials must not interfere in such matters.” Now the 
original motive for this Article was to prevent Chinese officials from 
forcing Japanese traders to pay squeezes; but the language, as it stands 
here, is too vague: for instance, supposing a Japanese trader were to 
break the law and abscond, the local authority would be powerless to 
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enter any such warehouse rented by Japanese traders for purposes of 
search. I would, therefore, ask you to have those words excised. 

Ito. They may be excised. 

Li. As to the 4th Article. The Chinese Custom-houses all use the 
so-called “Customs Tael” in reckoning duty payments; but this 
Article introduces the “Treasury Tael,’ which involves a want of 
uniformity. Again, at all the Treaty ports, the Japanese dollar, or yen, 
is always accepted, along with the Mexican dollar, according to the 
market rate. What is the use of specifying in this Article? The whole 
Article may be omitted. 

Ito. The whole can be omitted. 

Li. The original wording of the 5th Article was: “ Japanese 
“ subjects are allowed to manufacture in China all manner of products, 
“&c.” This is not very clear: I would suggest the following as being 
better calculated to define their rights, otherwise Japanese traders might 
also go into the interior to manufacture. It ought to be stipulated that 
“Japanese subjects are at liberty to manufacture all kinds of products 
“at any of the Treaty ports; or cities and towns [adjoining ].” 

Ito, after carefully exchanging views, to and fro, with his sub- 
ordinates, consents to the entry of the clause. [No further remark.] 

Li. As to leaving a garrison at Wei-hai Wei, as a matter of fact, _ 
how many troops does Japan intend to leave there? 

Ito. Ten thousand. 

Li. There are no houses for them to live in. 

Ito. We shall build extra barracks. 

Lt. There is not much space on Liu-kung Tao [an island off the 
port). 

Ito. In the neighbourhood of Wei-hai Wei [there will be]. Our 
military authorities originally thought of placing 20,000 men in or 
around Wei-hai Wei, and 20,000 in Mukden [the Manchu historical 
capital of Manchuria). 

Li. The Article stipulates, as to the expense ot it, that “ China 
“shall provide the money.” This might be excised. England and 
France have both been in occupation of parts of China, but in neither 
case were their expenses disbursed by us. 

Ito. It is the general practice amongst European nations to. 
reimburse the expenses of military occupation. 


Li. First we cede territory, next we pay a war indemnity, and 
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finally we have interest added. The cost of military occupation ought 
to be deducted from the indemnity. 

Ito. The indemnity is for the cost of the war; the cost of 
occupation is another matter. 

Li. China cannot afford it. 

Ito. It is in accordance with the general practice of Europe. 

Li. We are now in Asia; why speak of Europe? Besides, 
neither England nor France asked us to pay, as may be ascertained by 
reference to all the existing treaties. 

Ito. When [do you speak of]? 

Li. England left troops at Canton, Taku, and Chusan. 

Iro. She did not leave troops as security for her indemnity. 

Li. The troops left by England and France at Taku and 
Shanghai were in both cases a guarantee for the indemnity, and China 
paid no expenses of occupation at all. I have accepted the present 
treaty ‘x toto; surely you can give way on this trifling point ? 

Ito. A year’s occupation costs a very considerable sum. 

Li. We have already to pay the indemnity, added to which 
interest for a few years will amount to several millions. Why insist 
like this upon the last penny? It is only a small affair. 

Ito. When will this Treaty be signed ? 

Li. It can be signed as soon as a fair copy is made. 

Ito. The English version need not be signed on this occasion ; 
all that is necessary is to sign the Chinese and Japanese. It is only 
because the wording of the English version is clearer, and that in the 
event of misconstructions it can be used to elucidate the true meaning. 
Will you kindly look over this special Article upon that subject ? 

Li (after reading over the Chinese version of the special Article). 
This is all right in Chinese. 

Ito. I can get two copies of both the English and Japanese 
versions of the Treaty done, if you will have two Chinese copies 
prepared. : 

Li. When can you have your English and Japanese copies ready. 

ITro. By to-morrow. As to the troops occupying Wei-hai Wei, 
here is the Chinese of a special Article about it, if you will please read. 

LI (after reading). Yes, this is all right, except that the sentence 
about paying the costs of occupation must be omitted. 

Ito. I propose fifteen days from the date of signature to that of 
ratification. Will that do? 
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Li. The-Imperial Consent and Exchange of Ratifications are both 
matters concerning His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, and I cannot 
assume to deal with them alone. I must seek His Majesty’s commands 
before deciding. 

Ito. To-morrow, when we sign, we ought to fix clearly upon a 
date for the Exchange of Ratifications. [We omit a page or more of 
dispute as to the place and date.|.... 

Li. Why not appoint a soldier to come to Tientsin and exchange 
the Ratifications? The best man would be Kawakami. 

ITo. It is the Mikado who makes appointments, and it is by no 
means certain that Kawakami could go. 

Li. Kawakami is a man of amiable disposition, and on very good 
terms with both civil and military officials at Tientsin. 

Iro. Yes, but it is difficult for him to quit his command. 

Li. No breach can take place after we have signed, and there will 
be no military movement. Kawakami might as well come. 

ITo. But suppose he can’t. What then? 

Li. As soon as ever the Imperial Assent is given, I will telegraph 
to you. What private code shall we use ? 

Ito. The telegram can be sent in English, and no private code is 
necessary. It should name both the date and the place of ratification. 

Li. Both these are matters for His Majesty, and I cannot say for 
sure. [We omit a page or more of haggling on the question.).... 

Ito. Last year Japan entered into a new Treaty with England : 
the Treaty was signed on the 17th of the 7th moon [middle of August}, 
and on the 18th the Queen of England had already given the Royal 
Assent. 

Li. Chinese affairs cannot proceed in this way. For instance, after 
the Imperial Assent is given, an officer will have to be despatched to 
Tientsin, there to await a steamer for Chefoo, and in neither case can he 
be sure of his date. The place, Chefoo, is of your choice, and the date 
ought to be left to us. 

Iro. Twenty days are enough: though the difference is but nine 
[stc] days, the expense incurred is very heavy. We have sixty 
transports at Ta-lien Wan, and the troops are all waiting on board. 

Li. So far as I can see, the troops might as well be withdrawn 
after we have signed. 

ITo. Impossible. 

Li. I have been at Shimonoseki for thirty days, and it cannot be 

N 2 
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said that time has been lost in arranging the Treaty. But the text of 
the Treaty has yet to be sent from Tientsin to Peking for submission to 
the Emperor, and for sealing with the Imperial Seal, after which an 
officer will be despatched to Tientsin to await a steamer for Chefoo. 
All this means considerable delay. Why, therefore, such haste and 
hurry with this inconsiderate request ? 

Ito. The difference of ten days is too considerable. 

Li. It is a very small affair. Surely we are not going to fall out 
about this. China has always been dilatory in matters of business. 
For example, I received the Imperial Commands on the Igth day of 
the 1st moon [middle of February], and though I made all haste with 
my arrangements, it was already the 22nd of the 2nd moon when I 
arrived here. If we put in the Treaty that the Ratifications are to be 
exchanged within one month of the date of our signatures, I shall be 
able to hurry them on up to time. But a limit of twenty days is too 
short, and if, by any chance, we cannot keep within it, we shall be in the 
position of breaking faith. 

ITo. When western countrics make peace, it is always the rulers 
who conclude it, and their Assent, carrying with it the Ratifications, is 
given at once. 

Li. Weare now in Asia. Why always drag in European affairs as. 
a criterion? The place of ratification having been left to you, the date 
should be left to us. [Half a page of squabbling omitted.|.... 

Iro. Twenty days are enough. Chefoo is quite close at hand. 
If you will agree to twenty days, I will agree to the half million for 
cost of occupation ; otherwise I want a million. 

Li. I must in any case ask His Majesty’s commands as to the date 
of ratification. The annual payment of half a million is to begin from 
the date of ratification. 

Iro. Provided that date be within twenty days. 

Li. I am not in a position to decide that. 

Ito. If you can agree to one month why not to twenty days? 

Li. If we put it down as one month I shall be able to hurry them 
on in time for the Ratifications. But we have already been discussing a 
long time. I will send one of my secretaries to compare and check 
the text of the Treaty with you. We will sign the day after to- 
morrow. 

Iro. Why not sign to-morrow? We shall have our copies all ready 
by to-morrow morning, 
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Li. We shall require till to-morrow evening to get ours ready. 
will sign the day after. 

Iro. Let us say Io A.M. the day after to-morrow. 

Li. Shall we sign here in this same place ? 

ITo. Ycs, but upon these two matters we must come to an under- 
standing. 


Li. When I.get back I will seek His Majesty’s commands: the 
date for ratification can be left blank. 


(As his Excellency Li rose to 
take his departure, Itd once more earnestly repeated his request that it 
might be twenty days if he was to agree to the half million for cost of 
occupation. The Grand Secretary replied to the effect that further 
discussion was unnecessary, sceing that his definite answer had been given, 
and then took his departure. It was already seven o'clock.) 


E. H. PARKER. 





THE DRIFT OF MODERN MEDICINE 


BOUT thirty years ago, I think, at a meeting of the British 
A Medical Association, one of the questions discussed was this: 
“Has Medicine Advanced at all since the Days of Hippo- 
crates?” It seems rather preposterous to make such a point in this 
nineteenth century. But if you think it over,a good deal can be said to 
show that the progress has not been so decided as, at the first blush, we 
might imagine. Hippocrates’ descriptions, for example, of diseases and 
injuries are so accurate and complete that little can be altered or added 
i1 the present day. Dr. Adams, the translator of Hippocrates—himself 
a practical surgeon of no mean order—says of one of the Hippocratic 
books :—“ Several sections of the work are perfect masterpieces ; such, 
for example, as the parts which relate to dislocations at the shoulder 
and hip joint, and more especially the latter, in which it appears to me 
he has given a fuller and more complete history of everything relating 
to the subject than is to be found in any single work even to the present 
day.”* When, however, we come to the question of ¢veatment, we find 
a very different condition of matters. In the universe, says Hippocrates, 
there are four elements—fire, air, water, and earth; and in the living 
body there are four humours—black bile, yellow bile, blood, and phlegm. 
Out of the excess or deficiency or misproportion of these four humours 
there arise diseases; by restoring the correct proportion, diseases are 
cured. Treatment founded on such a pathological basis could not 
be goed for much—venesection and powerful drugs were greatly in 
vegue ; but they were very often more powerful for evil than for good. 
It is questionable, however, whether they were worse than the 
“antiphlogistic”” method of thirty years ago, when the Hippocratic 
discussion took place. Should such a question be asked in the 
present day, there could be no doubt as to the answer it would 
receive. In surgery the advance has been such, in the last quarter 
of a century, as to amount, in my opinion, to a total revolution. 








* Adams, Hippocrates, p. 557, Sydenham Society Edition. 
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Lister’s discovery of the antiseptic method of treating wounds, 
running parallel with the discovery of anesthetics, has enabled 
surgeons to perform—and perform successfully—operations which were 
deemed impossible twenty or thirty years since. Perhaps the most 
remarkable example of this is to be found in abdominal surgery. 
Abdominal tumours were then believed to be absolutely incurable ; now 
their cure is one of the most successful of modern operations. A well- 
known gynecologist told me, when I last spoke to him on the subject, 
that he had had one hundred consecutive operations of this kind without 
a single death; and his experience is by no means unique. The 
advance which has taken place in medicine in our day, although 
perhaps not so apparent, is, I hope to show, not less real and 
substantial. 

The ultimate aim of all our studies in medicine is the prevention and 
the cure of disease. Sanitary science has done much, and is destined to 
do still more, in the way of prevention. 1 do not propose to chronicle 
its achievements : I shall confine my observations to the advances made 
in practical medicine. These have been mainly due to the discovery of 
specific remedies for particular diseases. Sir George Humphrey Murray, 
Professor of Surgery in Cambridge, in his address at Oxford to the 
Medical Society (18th October, 1895), says that: “If our hopes are 
realised in regard to recent therapeutic discoveries, medicine will have 
achieved even greater things than surgery. Vaccination has not only 
proved one of the greatest boons that ever accrued to mankind, through 
our profession, it has also been a source of profound interest and 
speculation, to me at least, for many years in a physiological and 
pathological point of view. Did it stand alone? Were its results 
altogether exceptional? Was the immunity from a given disease 
(small-pox) engendered by the insertion into the system of a minute 
quantity of the poison of that disease modified by its passage through 
another animal to remain the solitary example of that kind of phenom- 
enon, or were we to look for other like examples and the unveiling of 
new and far-reaching principles through them? JI often wondered that 
the advocates of the ‘ Similia similibus’ doctrine, in their vain efforts 
to find some reasonable ground for their theory, did not alight upon or © 
make more of the practice and results of vaccination, coupled with those 
of inoculation. Here was to hand the unmistakable evidence of a 
disease being hindered or prevented or stopped by a modification of the 
like, that is to say, of that which caused it. By inoculation—the 
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introduction, that is, direct of the poison of small-pox—the disease was 
produced ; by vaccination—the introduction of the like of that poison— 
the disease was prevented. Prevention and cure are near allies ; and 
was it not possible, indeed probable, that cure might be cffected by 
means like those which staved off disease? These thoughts often 
occurred to me, and doubtless to others. It is no small thing to have 
lived to see these ideas confirmed, to learn that immunity from other 
diseases besides small-pox is attainable by the introduction into the 
system of minute quantities of the modified essences of the diseases, and 
to dwell now in the midst of the lively discussions and observations 
which are going on respecting the influence of similar methods in the 
cure of disease. Should our hopes in the direction indicated be realised 
it is scarcely too much to say that the greatest discovery, the one most 
conducive to the welfare of mankind in our generation, will have been 
made-—-a discovery in therapeutics surpassing even those of anesthesia 
and antiseptic methods in surgery.”* 

I propose briefly to enquire whether there is evidence to warrant us 
to hope that this great discovery, this consummation so devoutly tu be 
wished, is, or in our day or the near future may be, realised. In order to 
help us to come to a sound conclusion, however, it will be useful to 
state briefly what is the present condition of medical opinion with 
regard to the “rcatment of disease. This is clearly defined in the late 
Dr. Latham’s well-known and justly celebrated Clinical Lectures.t 
“There are,” he says, “two modes of dealing with disease open 
to the physician. It would save some trouble, and not, I trust, 
show me bent on handling the subject too artificially, and so spoiling 
it, if of these two modes of dealing with disease remedially I called the 
one cure and the other ¢reatment.” By cure is meant the cutting short 
of the natural course of the disease; by ¢reatmcent the management— 
by what are called rational indications—of a disease for which thcre 
s no known cure. The cure of ague by quinine may be quoted as 
an example of the former; the ¢rea‘ment of typhus or typhoid by 
rational indications, of the latter. It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
the superiority of the one over the other. No one now would dream 


of treating by rational indications a case of ague in the presence 
of specifics so satisfactory as quinine and arsenic for its cure. We 
know that one or other of these remedies, if carefully selected according 





* Lancet, 26th October, 1895, p. 1029. 
+ Collected Works, Sydenham Society Edition. 
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to the indications for its use, will speedily cut short the natural course 
of the disease, and that without crisis or evacuation of any kind. In 
treating a case of typhus or of typhoid, on the other hand, we know 
no remedy that will act in this way. These diseases run their natural 
course unchecked by any known medicine, and our efforts are directed 
towards placing the patient in the most favourable circumstances— 
dietetic, sanitary, and medicinal—for recovery. It was stated some 
little while back in one of the medical journals (Zhe Lancet, I believe) 
that a specific had been discovered for typhoid. If time confirm 
this statement, as I believe it will, it is quite certain that no one 
will treat typhoid as we now do, zé, by rational indications. The 
specific will as surely be used for it as quinine is for ague. In 
short, to treat a disease by so-called rational indications is to admit 
our ignorance of the specific remedy for that disease. “Such,” says 
Dr. Latham, “is the difference between cure and treatment, when we 
come to follow them out in their operations, and to think what the 
one is and what the other, practically and in truth, the difference is 
so great that if this vast class of diseases, called fevers, belonging to 
the whole world, and always existing and raging somewhere, could be 
taken at once out of the domain of ¢veatment and transferred to the 
domain of curve now and for ever; and if, instead of needing remedies 
as many and various as are the times and places and men and circum- 
stances wherein they arise, they are found capable of being safely and 
successfully consigned to one and the same remedy always, and every- 
where, and in all persons, the practice of medicine would suffer the 
nature of a revolution—the thoughts, studies, habits, and feclings ot 
medical men would be utterly changed.* Again, he says: “The specific 
remedy and its certain cure, and the special remedy and its probable 
cure, will bear to be called ‘great facts’; and, indeed, they are much 
to be admired. But to be so called and so thought of, they should 
bear the royal stamp, the stainp of experience—they should be current 
at sight among the wise and prudent, and pass with them for as good 
as gold. And verily, such specifics and special remedies there are. 
But they are few; few and precious—precious in themselves, and 
beyond themselves. For it cannot be that they should stand alone ; 
they must have kindred enough of worth and value, if we could 
but find them out.”f Here we have not only an appreciation 


* Op. cit., p. 362. t+ Of. cit., p. 386. 
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of the value of ‘existing specifics, but a foreshadowing of the fact 
that there are others, if we knew but how to find them. Notwith- 
standing this eulogy of specifics, Dr. Latham shows an inexplicable 
prejudice against increasing their number. What he says, in fact, 
amounts to a direct contradiction of what he has just said. “ Verily,” 
he writes, “there is nothing so self-deceiving and evasive, and upon 
the whole so mischievous, as this love of specific remedies. It is akin 
to the love of the Marvellous. If it get strong hold of a man it 
incapacitates him from becoming a good physician. And why this 
continual search after a specific remedy for consumption?” * Yet again, 
he rather sneeringly remarks: “ The world, the educated world, has 
no other notion than that each disease has its own remedy ; and that 
thus the whole practice of medicine really consists of knowing the 
disease and its antidote, and matching them fairly against each other. 
You physicians have not yet found out ‘he remedy for hydrophobia. 
Here is Cholera come again, and you physicians know nothing more 
about the remedy for it than the first time it appeared among us. 
Here is this Diphtheria making cruel havoc, and you seem to under- 
stand a good deal about it as a disease, but none of you has any 


conception what is the cure for it.” Is it not a curious and significant 
commentary on this passage that the very diseases which Dr. Latham 
thinks beyond the hope of cure are those for which, as I shall presently 
show, we have found specifics ? 


Lord Bacon, though not a physician, was a keen observer, and 
medicine would have been in a very different position to-day if the 
profession had treated his suggestions with the consideration they 
deserved. ° With regard to the /¢reatment of disease, he writes: “I 
find a deficience of the receipts of propriety respecting the cure of 
particular diseases. They (the physicians) have no particular medicines 
which, by a specific property, are adapted to particular diseases. I 
remember a Jew physician who used to say—t Your European physicians 
are like learned bishops, they have the keys of loosing and binding— 
nothing more.’ It would be of great consequence if physicians, eminent 
for learning and practical skill, would compile a work of approved 
and experienced medicines in practical diseases.” Again he says: 
“The part of Physic which treats of authentic and positive remedies 
we note as deficient.”{ “Twelve years after Bacon’s death—1638,” 





* Op. cit., p. 386. + Op. cit., p. 392. 
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says Dr. Russell, “the Countess of Cinchona, Queen Regent of Peru, 
was cured of ague by the bark of the cinchona tree, and by her cure 
the most striking illustration was given of the truth which Bacon had 
been uttering all his life—that medicine was to be improved by the 
discovery of remedies for the cure of particular diseases. The method 
he proposed for this advancement of the healing art was the careful 
collection of all well established cures, such as this of Ague by Bark ; 
in short, an accurate and complete register of all specific medicines.” * 
It is difficult in our day to realise the importance of the discovery of 
this oe specific—Bark for Ague—partly because we have the disease 
so much under control; principally because the conditions which gave 
rise to it (defective drainage, &c.) no longer exist. But the following 
statistics will give some idea of the ravages before and after the remedy 
for it was discovered :— 

In seven years before the use of bark, that is, from 1629 to the year 
1636, there died in England :— 


Of measles... ... 210, or I in 3744 of all who died. 
Of consumption ... 15,513, or I in 343 


Ofague ... ... 10,484, or I in 44 S zs 


Thus ague was almost as deadly as consumption and was responsible 
for near a fourth of the English death-roll during seven years. During 
the next seven, 1653 to 1660, bark was coming into use, and the 
subjoined table shows the difference :— 


There died of measles it on 370, or I ih 259. 
” » consumption ... ... 29,707, or I in 27%). 
is io Se on oe ... 10,466, or I in 63. 


That is, the mortality from ague drops from 1 in 4} to 1 in 63. Then, 
for eighty years, bark is in general use; and for the seven years, 1734 
to 1742, these are the figures :— 


There died of measles ms w+ ~=—« 1,927, or I in 112, 
‘i » consumption ... w+» 35,650, or I in 35%. 
»  ague ... = ~— 31, or 1 in 3,767.T 


If such results as these are achieved by the discovery of one specific, 
how incalculable the benefit to mankind if we could “speciferize” (to 





t+ Op. cit., p. 232. 
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coin a word) indefinitely, in the case, for instance, of such deadly 
diseases as hydrophobia, cholera, and diphtheria! I claim that 
Hahnemann did actually discover such a rule—the rule, “Similia 
similibus curantur”; and here I should like to deviate so far from 
my subject as to correct a very general misconception with regard 
to the exact nature of his discovery. It is mot, as its opponents 
persistently assert, a prznciple of universal applicability, but a rule for 
the selection of the remedy—“ let likes be treated by likes.” If, for 
example, a patient is suffering from ague, let him be treated by a 
medicine which, given to a healthy person, will produce a similar train 
of symptoms; and such a remedy is found in Cinchona bark, or its 
alkaloid Quinine. I do not propose here to examine in detail all the 
valuable additions to our Materia Medica which have resulted from the 
application of this rule by Hahnemann and his followers but to confine 
myself to the discoveries of our own day, which most remarkably 
confirm its truth. 

We have seen that Sir George Humphrey Murray describes 
vaccination as a wonderful example of the rule of szmz/ars, and 
he asks the pertinent questions: “Does it stand alone? Were its 
results altogether exceptional? Was the immunity from a given 
disease (small-pox) .... to remain a solitary example: of that kind 
of phenomenon, or were we to look for other like examples and the 
unveiling of new and far-reaching principles through them?” The 
discoveries of Pasteur and others, as we shall see, answer this question 
in very decided terms. Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia consists in 
inoculations of a modified and very much attenuated dilution of the 
pcison taken from a hydrophobic animal. “The results of the 
treatment of rabies,’ says Sir James Paget, in an article on the life 
and works of Pasteur,* “on this principle are well known, its success 
is certain, and is enough to justify the hope that by similar treatment, 
whether with virus simply attenuated, or with some lymph derived 
from a cultivated virus, or from the chemical products of its action on 
the liquids in which it is grown, other diseases may be similarly 
controlled. This is especially probable for those in which, as in rabies, 
there is a clear interval between the entrance of the virus and the 
first outbreak of the disease; and it is becoming very probable that 
tuberculosis will be one of these.” Additional proof is found in the 





* Lancet, 12th October, 1895. 
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modern method of dealing with diphtheria. The antitoxin treatment 
of diphtheria—discovered by DreBeherens of Berlin—is on the same 
lines as the cure of small-pox by vaccination, and the cure of hydro- 
phobia by a modified form of the poison of rabies. A small portion of 
a filtered culture of the diphtheria bacillus is injected into a horse. 
This is repeated periodically until the animal, being rendered “immune,” 
is fit to be bled, when the serum of his blood is injected in small 
quantities into the diphtheritic patient. A great deal has been said for 
and against the efficacy of this—the antitoxin—method, which has 
resulted in its trial on a large scale in six of our Metropolitan 
Hospitals; and the Metropolitan Asylums Board has published a 
conjoint Report embodying the results obtained during the year 1895 
in all the six, signed by the several superintendents, who are therefore 
all responsible for its conclusions, of which I shall quote a summary. 
These conclusions are:—(1) The mortality of cases brought under 
treatment on the first and second day of illness is greatly reduced ; 
(2) that the combined general mortality is lowered to a point below 
that of any former year;-(3) that there is a still more remarkable 
reduction in the mortality of the laryngeal cases ; (4) there is a uniform 
improvement in the results of tracheotomy at each separate hospital ; 
(5) that a very beneficial effect is produced on the clinical effect of the 
disease. “We are further of the opinion”—the Report continues—- 
“that in antitoxin serum we possess a remedy of distinctly greater 
value in the treatment of diphtheria than any other with which we 
are acquainted.” For the rest, “The results embcdied in this very 
valuable Report,” Zhe Times remarks, “agree substantially with those 
recorded by other observers in various foreign countries, and confirm 
the favourable opinion previously formed with regard to the action of 
antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria.” 

So much for two out of the three diseases which Dr. Latham selects 
as typical examples of diseases which we must be content to ¢reat by 
rational indications, but which are hopelessly beyond the possibility of 
cure. Let us now return to the third—Cholera. 

A good deal of attention has lately been given to the study of snake 
poisons—especially by Professor Fraser of Edinburgh, who thinks they 
may prove valuable as therapeutic agents. But Hahnemann discovered 
this quite half a century ago. And in 1837, Dr. Constantine Hering, 
one of Hahnemann’s most distinguished disciples, published a book 
containing a full collection of the phenomena of snake bites, as 
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recorded by earlier authors. These phenomena, of course—from his 
point of view—afforded valuable indgcations for curative action. Dr 
John W. Hayward—another Hahnemannian—has since published 
perhaps the most complete work of reference on the Crotalus Horridus 
in any language. Speaking of the action of the poison of the rattlesnake 
in cases of cholera, he says : “ The sudden and extreme coldness and blue- 
ness (which follow the serpent’s bite), the collapse, choleraic state, cramps 
and diarrhoea and vomiting ; embarrassed respiration, scarcely percep- 
tible pulse, suppression of urine and sudden death, or consecutive fever— 
afford very strong evidence in favour of the use of crotalus in many 
cases of at least sporadic, if not true Asiatic cholera, and it will certainly 
be indicated where the attack has resulted from septic influence.” The 
following case which appears in 7he Medical Age will be of some 
interest in this connexion:—A. L. Sandall, M.B., Municipal Com- 
missioner, Calcutta, late Medical Officer to the Local Government, 
Bengal, declares that the empirical practitioner in India has wonderful 
success in combating the ravages of cholera. Case after case, given 
up by the faculty as hopeless, is successfully treated by him. I 
managed to elicit the fact that the powerful agent employed (sub- 
cutaneously) was a tincture of which the fozson of the cobra formed the 


sole base. Later I discovered a woman in possession of a small supply 


of the tincture, and her success in treating cholera cases was, on a smaller 
scale, as striking as his. I could not help reviewing the astonishing fact 
that many eminent men of this city repeatedly found in their practice that 
cases of cholera, given up by them as hopeless, were cured—provided a 
certain charlatan was called in and permitted to inoculate his mysterious 
counter-poison, yet no one thought himsclf called upon to investigate 
the subject. I am prepared to avouch on the honour of a medical man 
my thorough conviction cf the repeatedly successful treatment of 
hopeless cases of cholera by the inoculation of the sufferer with cobra 
venom,””* 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating that ere long other diseases 
equal in deadliness to those already mentioned will be amenable 
to cure by the same means. Cancer, typhoid, pneumonia, epidemic 
cholera, &c., have all been successfully treated by cultures of. their 
respective poisons and apparently with marked success; but we 
must wait for further and more exact data with regard to these before 
we can positively decide on their merits. Meanwhile we have 


* Medecal Annual, 1895, p. 35. 
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evidence enough as regards the others to prove the truth of Sir 
George Humphrey Murray’s surmise that vaccination for small-pox 
by no means stands alone as an example of prevention and cure in 
accordance witi the rule “ Similia similibus curantur,” and that the most 
brilliant results obtained in our day in curing disease are in conformity 
therewith, There is one more important sentence in Sir George’s 
address to which I should like to refer. ‘ Prevention and cure,” he 
says, “are near allies.” Nearer, I think, than he seems to imagine. 
We have not yet absolute preof that the curative agent in such diseases 
as we have been considering is also prophylactic, ze. preventive. But, 
I believe, it will be eventually found to be so. Quinine, as we all 
know, cures ague ; it is as well known that it acts as a prophylactic in 
the same disease. Again, it is believed by many that quinine is a 
specific for influenza; nor is evidence wanting that it is a preventive 
also. In Zhe Lancet of 30th November, 1895, Dr. Graeser, of the 
German Hospital of Naples, points out that the timely and continuous 
administration of quinine during an epidemic attack of influenza, may 
undoubtedly prevent infection ; and cites in support of this opinion his 
experiences of a regiment of Hussars stationed at Rome during the 
epidemic wave, 1889-90. For a period of twenty-two days he 
administered 05 gramme, z¢., about eight grains of quinine hydro- 
chlorate, to each man of a particular squadron; and that squadron 
lost far fewer than the others, even in the same quarters. 

Vaccination is generally looked upon solely as preventive of small- 
pox. But the researches of Dr. Marson have proved* that even in 
cases where the patient has been exposed to the infection of small- 
pox, and has imbibed the poison into his system, vaccination will still 
protect him. Pasteur’s system of treating hydrophobia is also generally 
looked upon as prophylactic rather than curative, but the Axnales de 
/’Institut publishes a very interesting account of the recovery of a 
Roumanian boy who was under treatment at the Passy branch of the 
Pasteur Institute. The cases of human beings so recovering from 
indubitable hydrophobia are so rare, that any statement of the kind 
must be accepted with great reserve; but in this instance such precise 
and well authenticated information from competent men is given that 
M. Dedaux, who succeeded Pasteur at the head of the Paris Institute, 
does not hesitate to accept the information as reliablet Again, 


* Reynolds’ System of Medicine, vol. i, p. 477. 
t+ The Times, January, 1896. 
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Hahnemann discovered that belladonna cures a particular type of 
scarlet fever. That disease being epidemic, he administered small 
doses of belladonna to those exposed to the infection in a large school 
where *t was raging, with the result that the malady was checked. 
Examples of this kind might be multiplied, but enough have, I think, 
been cited ; and there is at all events a great probability that the specific 
is also the prophylactic in such diseases as we have been considering. 

In conclusion, I think we can reasonably claim :—(1) That in our 
day Medicine has made great advances, and that the revolution which 
Sir George Humphrey Murray thinks possible is within measurable 
distance ; (2) that this advance is due to the discovery of specific 
remedies in particular diseases ; and (3) that the number of these will 
be increased in proportion as we carry out to its ultimatum the rule 
“ Similia similibus curantur.” 

GEORGE M. CARFRAE. 





“BLOODY JEFFREYS” 


OST men find it irksome to distinguish the neutral tints in 
human character: they prefer to paint all white or all black, 
to assign a great name to the definite class of good or bad, 

to brand a man sheep or goat once for all. In literature this simple 
method has a remarkable effect: Macaulay owes to it nearly all the 
point of his famous style. He excitingly praises certain characters, he 
extravagantly abuses certain others ; and in this way his readers, 
ignorant for the most part, and for the most part hankering after an 
opinion, acquire a set of clear and definite perceptions, thanks to which 
their minds are no more troubled by the task of explaining contra- 
dictions, or weighing motives of conduct. His abiding and abounding 
popularity, the permanence of his portraits—for even to-day his is the 
popular view of men like Warren Hastings and Addison—attest the 
success of the trick in a competent hand. Yet the prime facts 
about human character are complexity and inconsistency. There are 
saints and there are sinners; but your saint is so full of weakness 
that ofttimes you write him Pharisee, whilst your sinner proves no 
such rascal after all. The hard-and-fast line fits the Sunday School 
treatise, the romantic novel, the popular drama, the works of Lord 
Macaulay. The truth-seeker has a harder task and must content 
himself with less striking effects. His very success will be a kind 
of failure. He shows that the sinner had some good points, and 
forthwith the world converts that sinner into saint. There is Cromwell, 
for instance “damn’d to everlasting fame,” in Pope’s line, execrated for 
the better part of two centuries, and exalted by Carlyle and others 
to the_position of a hero. Thus, you say, “the whirligig of Time 
brings on his revenges?” True. But in some cases the attaint of 
history seems beyond any writ of error; and of such is the case of 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, the “ bloody Jeffreys” of the popular, the 
Macaulayised, imagination. Here the Whig advocate—(whose method, 
alter all, is pretty much the method with which he credits Jeffreys) 
—is not alone in vituperation. The Lord Chancellor died detested 
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by a nation, and abandoned by him he had served; and scarce 
a voice has been raised in mitigation of blame, far less in defence 
of his life and work. A candid examination proves him anything 
but the monster of popular fancy. He had many good qualities ; 
he did much useful work; his vices were those of his age; he 
shared them with his fellows of the Bench and the Council Chamber. 
But his abilities, his good actions, are peculiar to himself, and in some 
cases they made him bitter enemies. I purpose to consider briefly the 
principal charges which have been brought against him, the authority . 
on which they are based, and the extent to which they must be con- 
sidered as proved. His indictment is in substance this :— 

(1) Being a student, he preferred the tavern before chambers ; though, 
having an eye to business, he ingratiated himself with attorneys and their 
clerks, by whose aid he made a prosperous start at the Old Bailey and 
Hicks Hall (as the Clerkenwell Green Session House was then called). 
Moreover, all through his career he was malign of temper, and 
continually drunk, not merely in private, but on the Bench. 

(2) With a single eye to his own interest, he left the popular side for 
that of the Court. He was a party to, and he even prompted, the worst 
acts.of James II. 

(3) As a prosecutor he was grossly unfair, and showed a bitter 
animus against the prisoner. 

(4) As a judge his legal knowledge was small. He habitually 
twisted the law to get convictions, grossly insulted the accused and 
their witnesses, and was hopelessly corrupt. His conduct was specially 
notorious in the following trials :—Of Algernon Sidney (1683), of Sir 
Thomas Armstrong (1684), of Titus Oates and Richard Baxter (1685), 
and through the round of the dreadful Western Circuit of 1685. 

I must distinguish among authorities. Jeffreys is the centre of a 
mass of legend and tradition, the whole of it utterly untrustworthy. His 
death coincided with the fall of the government he had served, and in 
which he was a conspicuous figure. His enemies held power for over a 
‘generation. Everything told to his discredit was implicitly believed, so 
that the impression of him as “the bloody Jeffreys” was stereotyped 
long before passion cooled. Even on his own side he had little favour. 
Two chief authorities for his life are Roger North and Gilbert Burnet. 
Now his predecessor as Keeper of the Great Seal was Francis North, 
Baron Guilford, Roger’s brother, with whom he was at variance, so that 
Roger, though of the Court Faction, detested him as his brother’s rival, 
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and, being a master portrait painter, limned him in such lines as can 
never be forgotten. As for Burnet, he had been preceeded against in 
his absence for high treason ; William made him Bishop of Salisbury ; 
he was altogether for the new order, and Jeffreys was not like to, and 
did not, receive fair treatment at his hands. The State Trials, though 
they have undergone a process of editing, are our best witnesses, and we 
shall see how far they bear out the popular view. Also, the customs 
and manners of the Lord Chancellor's age—nay, its political morality 
—were not as ours. The conception of the duties of a judge, the 
method of trial—in especial trial for high treason—were radically 
different from what they are now. 

Jeffreys was fond of company: in that age this meant that he was 
given to wine. - Yet, as a student, he gave quite as much attention to 
the pedantries of English law as they deserved. That he made himself 
reasonably agreeable to those on whom his future fortune depended 
should surely be no reproach. But in truth, his talent from the first 
was so evident that attorneys competed for his services. As a cross- 
examiner he was unsurpassed (so Mr. Leslie Stephen told us long ago) ; 
and his style of oratory, however wanting in elegance, was admirably 
suited to. the taste of his day. As, like Henry Fielding, he got 
through a great deal of arduous work which no drunkard could have 
done, the slanders on his early career may be fairly imputed to the 
malice of disappointed rivals. Scarce ever was rise so rapid as his. 
He was Common Serjeant of the City of London ‘at twenty-three, and 
he was Lord High Chancellor at thirty-seven—an age at which the 
successful lawyer of to-day begins but to think of taking silk. He 
died ere he was forty-one. That he was of a hasty temper must be 
admitted. But his was an age not given to sentimental reflection or to 
half-measures. In fine, he must be proved worse than his contempo- 
raries, or his conduct calls for no special measure of blame. 

Political subserviency is the second charge against him. True it is 
that he left the Popular for the Court Party, a change most natural in a 
rising man. He felt he had more and more a stake in the country, and 
his dallyings with the mob were mere youthful excesses. There was 
abundant opportunity on the Whig side for a rising lawyer, and Jeffreys’ 
interest would have led him to curry favour with the City, never a 
Cavalier stronghold. Having chosen the Royal side, he consistently 
stuck to it, and thereby near shipwrecked his career. After serving as 
Common Serjeant for seven years, he was appointed Recorder of London 
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in 1678. He was active on the side of the “ Abhorrers,” who favoured 
the King’s delay in summoning Parliament. This increased his ill-favour 
with the Mayor and Aldermen, whose authority he had again and again 
defied. The City complained of him to the Commons, and the King 
was urged to deprive him of his offices. His Majesty took no steps ; 
but Jeffreys was forced to submit on his knees to a reprimand at the 
Bar of the House and resign his Recordership. Personally, he was not 
a favourite with either Charles or James, and his rapid rise in after 
years may fairly, I think, be ascribed to his merits and services. He 
was no “Trimmer”: he hated the word, he hated the thing; he was 
thoroughgoing by nature and habit. He held himself the King’s 
servant: he might first advise ; but a line of conduct once determined, 
he conceived it his duty to assist. He pointed out to James the 
impolicy of divers acts: for instance, the prosecution of the Seven 
Bishops : but, in accordance with his principles, he officially took 
part in the trial. To turn Roman Catholic was the sure road to 
James’s favour, and the fact that Jeffreys did not take it shows that 
he was not without principle. As a supporter of the Royal policy he 
became identified with it, and shared in the discredit resulting from 
its failure. In politics success is the test of merit, and thus it is 
difficult to judge James with fairness and intelligence. Yet the Stuart 
doctrine of kingship is at the worst a comprehensible theory ; and this 
King came near to making it a success in practice. 

Jeffreys’ conduct» as a prosecutor may be dismissed with a word. 
He was never Attorney- or Solicitor-General: although he took an 
active part, it was ever one subordinate. It was his duty to be zealous 
for the Crown, and he was so without reproach from his leaders or the 
presiding justices. He is known before all else as a judge, especially 
in criminal cases; and it is here that he has been most assailed. 
Pedants then and since have raised the parrot cry that he knew no 
law; but in truth he was thoroughly conversant with the essentials, 
though he despised, and perhaps neglected, the meaningless techni- 
calities of old English jurisprudence. He had the true judicial instinct. 
Iie grasped the main features of his case. With counsel labouring their 
openings, he was devilishly impatient of irrelevancy and waste of time, 
things rampant in the courts of his day. He gave only moderate 
attention to precedents: he was as fit, he argued, to establish them as 
any other judge, and heard without fear and trembling even the name 
of my Lord Coke himself. His considered judgment in the great case 
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of monopolies, Zhe East India Company, Plaintiff, against Thomas 
Sandys, Defendant, conclusively proves him possessed of great and 
varied legal learning. The point was whether the Company’s patent 
for trading to the East Indies exclusive of all others was or was not good. 
He held the affirmative, and his decision was never questioned: even as 
his decrees as Chancellor were never over-ruled! Before all, he had a 
real touch with life, a profound knowledge of human nature, especially 
in its baser aspects. He was one of those judges who take strong 
views, and express them strongly. A Jacobean trial for high treason 
was in effect the Government retort upon an act of secret or open 
war. The prisoner was deprived of counsel except to argue points 
of law ; his witnesses were not examined on oath; he was not allowed 
a copy of the indictment; it was conceived to be the judge’s duty not 
to let him escape if he believed him guilty. In political trials, too, the 
jury often consisted of men indifferent, or even ill-disposed, towards the 
Government. It was not to be expected that, in the case of one 
notoriously an encmy to the State, a judge would attach much weight 
to a technical objection which might set that enemy free to renew his 
attack. Jeffreys simply acted on the theory of the judicial office 
current in his time. He did as his fellows did, and as he and they 
were expected to do. That he was fond of giving a “lick with the 
rough side of his tongue,” as he phrased it, there is no doubt. He 
suffered, too, during the greater part of his judicial career from a 
painful disease. Morcover, neither accused nor witnesses were meck, 
silent, or long-suffering. Again and again the latter would raise the 
same old futile points with exasperating iteration. They would fight 
the ground inch by inch. They would bitterly complain of all manner 
of wrongs, and ever and again they would roundly accuse the Judge 
himself. This was excusable in people fighting for their lives; but it 
goes a great way towards explaining the asperity with which they 
were answered from the Bench. With it all Jeffreys never prevented 
the accused from saying what they wished to say, and, though he had 
a much better idea of the rules of evidence than any of his contem- 
poraries, he permitted them great latitude in examining witnesses. 
In cases where the law allowed them counsel, they were permitted 
{a thing unheard of to-day) to address the Court in supplement to 
what had already been urged in their behalf. In no case, so far as 
I can find, did Jeffreys retort upon a prisoner without being moved 
thereto by some extravagance on that prisoner’s part. If he gave 
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hard knocks, he took’ them, at the Bar, and even on the Bench. Two 
examples are thoroughly characteristic of the epoch and its men. 
Jeffreys’ second wife was confined an unconscionable short time 
after their marriage ; and Jeffreys, as counsel, was cross-examining 
a lady in Court. “Madam, you are very quick in your answers,” 
quoth he. “As quick as I am, Sir George, I am not so quick as your 
lady,” was the delightfully irrelevant reply. At the trial of Collidge, 
the London joiner, Titus Oates appeared as witness for the prisoner. 
“T do not desire Sir George Jeffreys,” said Titus, “to be in evidence 
for me: I had credit in Parliaments, and Sir George had disgrace in 
one of them.” Jeffreys parried this home-thrust with great good 
humour :—“ Your servant, Doctor, you are a witty man and a philo- 
sopher.” Nor was it to the defence alone that he used hard words. 
When counsel for the Crown would misbehave, he reproved them very 
roundly. In 1684, Joseph Hayes being tried for high treason and 
acquitted, the Attorney-General, in great chagrin, asked Jeffreys to 
bind him to his good behaviour for the rest of his life. The motion 
was promptly and properly refused. As to the charge of corruption, 
it is certain that in no case was Jeffreys bribed to influence the result 
of a trial. This may seem small praise for an English judge; but that 
same century had witnessed the impeachment of Lord Bacon. It 
is urged that on the Western Circuit after Monmouth’s Rebellion 
Jeffreys made considerable sums of money through his agents by the 
commutation of capital sentences. The charge is by no means 
proved ; but if it were true, he merely followed the example set by the 
Court. Sentences were there commuted with the full approval of the 
Government. The felon’s life was forfeit to the King, and if the King, 
or others with his authority, chose to let the felon off on easier terms, 
that was (it was considered) rather a mercy than a hardship. Mr. 
Kruger’s “magnanimity” (exercised on a similar occasion at an 
extremely handsome figure) has been celebrated in the noblest 
terms of late. Why, then, the charge against Jeffreys and James? 

Turn we now to the famous trials. One, that of Richard Baxter, 
it would be vain to discuss. There is no shorthand note of the pro- 
ceedings, and Calamy’s L2fe is our sole authority. Some of that gentle- 
man’s statements look suspiciously like a burlesque of Jeffreys’ style. 
Whether they be so or no, the context is not given, and we must leave 
the thing alone. In the case of Algernon Sidney there was a con- 
siderable body of evidence to show that the prisoner had been engaged 
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in treasonable plots. A MS. treatise on Government, setting forth 
sentiments then held disloyal, was produced, and there was sufficient 
proof that it was written by Sidney. Perhaps that proof would not be 
admitted now, and, indeed, the sentence was reversed after the 
Revolution, because of its admission. Thus, much may be said against 
Jeffreys, though the judges who sat with him concurred with him in 
his view of the iaw. But in no respect, and at no point, did he try to 
take advantage of Sidney. He advised him as to his position, heard 
him at great length, stopped him sometimes when he was irrelevant 
(which he mostly was), but urged him, “in God’s name,” to “stay till 
to-morrow in things that are pertinent.” In summing up he warned 
the jurymen that the question of fact was purely for them, and that 
they were to believe nothing against the prisoner except in so far as 
it was distinctly proved. When sentence was pronounced, Sidney, 
under cover of a prayer (which was. simply a piece of journalism), 
accused Jeffreys of maliciously seeking the shedding of innocent blood ; 
and “I pray God work into you a temper fit to go into the other world, 
for I see you are not fit for this,” was the Judge’s famous retort. He 
has been roundly abused for it. Was it, under the circumstances—was 
it so very extreme? In the case of Sir Thomas Armstrong, the prisoner 
had been outlawed for high treason; he had been apprehended ; and, 
according to the law, nothing remained but to pass sentence on him, 
for he had not appeared to plead, and he was not now entitled toa 
trial. So far everything was clear. But Armstrong urged that, by 
a statute of the sixth year of Edward VI, he was entitled to trial, if 
he yielded himself within a year after outlawry. The judges held that 
the Act meant a voluntary surrender, thought the point too clear for 
argument, and therefore would assign no counsel. Jeffreys pointed 
out that it was for the King to waive the outlawry, if he thought fit ; 
but that that was no matter for them. Mrs. Matthews, Armstrong’s 
daughter, was present, and accused Jeffreys of murdering her father, 
and Sir Thomas himself made some very insulting remarks, all which 
explains the Judge’s one retort, when the prisoner demanded the benefit 
of the law:—“ That you shall have, by the grace of God. See that 
execution be done on Friday next. According to law, you shall have 
the full benefit of the law.” And again I ask it: under the circum- 
stances, is the retort unnatural? I turn to the trials of Titus Oates 
for perjury. Titus himself was a humorous, thorough-paced villain, 
whose unabashed and brazen insolence under all circumstances wins 
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him (despite yourself) a certain sympathy. That Jeffreys and he 
should slog each other through many pages was to be expected. My 
point is that Oates had nothing but perfectly fair play. Jeffreys, with 
stern reproof, kept the Attorney-General to a strict course of procedure. 
The prisoner’s crime (it had cost the lives of innocent men) was proved 
by the clearest evidence, and one must sympathise with the words of 
Withins, J., in pronouncing sentence, that severe as it was, it scarce 
seemed severe enough. Remains the famous Western Circuit in the 
autumn of 1685. The chief counsel for the Crown was Henry Pollexfen, 
the most famous Whig lawyer of his day, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas after the Revolution, and the judges who “rode the eyre” with 
Jeffreys concurred in all his measures. Yet the blame has been reserved 
for him alone. The Government had determined to act with unsparing 
rigour, and its policy had some success. Three years after, when Dutch 
William renewed the attack it was a long time before any one joined 
him, and this hesitation was universally held an effect of the “ Bloody 
Assize.” The chief trial was that of the (so-called) “Lady” Alice Lisle. 
The charge was that she harboured one Hicks, a rebel. That a woman 
should help a fugitive seems a natural thing; but under the same 
circumstances the offence would be treason to-day; and the point we 
have to consider is simply :—* Was it proved?” I think it was. Two 
questions were for answer. (1) Was Hicks a rebel? He had not then 
been convicted. But the fact was made abundantly clear, and that 
method was fairer to the prisoner than merely producing a copy of 
the conviction. (2) Did Lady Lisle know it? It has been said by 
Lord Campbell, among others, that there was not a particle of evidence 
to show the sczenter (z.e., her knowledge that Hicks was a rebel). 
This is mere rubbish. True, the chief evidence was wrung out of 
Dunne, a hostile witness, by Jeffreys in a brilliant and masterly (though 
certainly brutal) cross-examination, extending over many pages of the 
report; but, joined to the testimony of Barter and Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, it amply justified the verdict of guilty. The sentence 
on Sir Thomas Armstrong was quashed on a writ of error; that 
on the Lady Lisle was reversed by Act of Parliament after the 
Revolution. The law of treason was held to be otherwise, even apart 
from statutory modifications. But to be fair, we must consider the 
sentences from the point of view of James and James’s Government. 

Of the man’s great ability I shall say no more. I will but quote the 
verdict of his bitter enemy, Roger North :—* When he was in temper, 
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and matters indifferent came before him, he became his seat of justice 
better than any other Igever saw in his place. He took a pleasure in 
mortifying fraudulent attorneys, and would deal forth his severities with 
a sort of majesty.” As Chancellor he introduced various much-needed 
reforms to his Court. To mention only one:—A great number of 
counsel (sometimes as many as ten) were briefed and heard en one side. 
Jeffreys put this down. Mere repetition he refused to hear; and such 
was the dread of his merciless tongue that the abuse vanished into thin 
air with his refusal. Had his insolence been reserved for abuses it had 
been precious indeed! The Corporation of Bristol had a habit of 
terrifying petty criminals into asking for transportation, and then 
selling them as slaves to the plantations. Jeffreys visited the city on 
his famous Western Circuit, got the Grand Jury to present the Mayor 
and his fellows for these acts, and forced them to descend from their 
seats, and, clad in their splendour of office, to plead as criminals at the 
bar. “See how the kidnapping rogues look,” he thundered. In truth, 
he had a real regard for justice. Nor was his private life without 
honourable features. The ‘story of his first marriage is a romance of 
gratitude. He remembered the kindness shown to him by Philip 
Henry—father of the more famous Matthew, and, like him, a dissenting 
divine—and Sir William Clayton, a London alderman; and he was 
able to save them both from unjust prosecution. He rewarded the 
courage of a clergyman of Taunton, who attacked his conduct in 
that town, by a canonry in Bristol Cathedral. He never allowed 
any of his companions who had judicial business before him to presume 
on their acquaintance. When the Mayor of Arundel rebuked him for 
his interference at an election, he submitted to and acknowledged the 
justice of the reproof. In fact, he was, like most of us, a mixed 
character. He had faults, but, let us recall it, these were balanced 
by some virtues, and much may be pleaded in mitigation of the 
judgment history has passed upon him. 
FRANCIS WATT. 








BRANTOME 


O a hasty eye, and at first sight, it seems to complete the 
TT prevailing oddity of the figure made by Brantéme in life and 
in literature, that he should be describable as “révérend pére 

en Dieu.” Exeter Hall, on being made aware of the fact, would be 
tempted to hurry into comments on the corruptions of Papists. All 
the world, and therefore Exeter Hall, knows that Pierre de Bourdeille, 
Seigneur et Abbé de Brantéme, was the author of the thrice notorious 
book named, not by him, but by his Dutch editor, J. de Sambix, junior, 
fifty-two years after his death, es Dames Galantes. It may know 
little else concerning him, but it knows this much, and you have only 
to name Brantéme to see on the faces of the company instant witness 
to the truth of that much-quoted saying of Sir Robert Walpole—to 
wit, that there is one subject which interests all mankind. Yet his 
quality of “ reverend ” was one of several things in the life of Brantéme 
which it is ill advised to take too seriously. Legal documents, being 
bound to describe all men at large so that there shall be no mistake 
about them, gave him his formal title, but it was not otherwise used. 
He was abbot of Brantéme in so far that he took one-half the revenue 
of the Abbey, but in no other sense. Our own early reformers had a 
notion that the Church lands were excellently adapted for the support 
of gallant gentlemen to serve the King. Without acknowledging the 
need for a reform, the Kings of France had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. They nominated deserving persons, or their sons, to abbacies, 
and the happy recipients remained laymen, whom the revenues of the 
house, thus strangely devoted to “pious purposes,” enabled to follow 
the Court and the wars, in a manner becoming gentlemen. If they 
chose to spend money on their Abbey buildings, as Brantéme did, their 
estate was the more gracious, but their right of interference went 
no further. The fifteen hundred crowns a year which his benefice 
put into his pocket, aided by an occasional draft on his woods discreetly 
made, enabled Pierre de Bourdeille to roam the world, to see the cities 
of men, and the Courts of Princes, to watch the wars, and finally when 
disappointment, and an unlucky horse, had crippled him for life, provided 
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him with a comfortable retreat in which to write Des Hommes and Des 
Dames at large and at leisure. 

This, to be sure, is but a meagre account of his work. Let us take 
his own copious general title-page, or descriptive heading, wherein he 
makes a compact summary of all he had loved while he could enjoy 
life and looked back to in his old age. The fruit of his labours was, 
then, a “ Recueil d’aucuns discours, devis, contes, hystoryes, combatz, 
actes, traitz, gentillesses, mots, nouvelles, dictz, faictz, rodomontades 
et louanges de plusieurs empereurs, roys, princes, seigneurs, grands et 
simples, capitaynes, gentilshommes, adventuriers, .soldatz, et autres ; 
ensemble de plusieurs reynes, princesses, illustres, vertueuses, et gene- 
reuses dames, tant grandes, moiennes, basses que communes, que j’ay 
peu veoir moy mesmes, cognoistre, scavoir et apprendre de mon temps, 
tant des uns que des autres; dedié a la plus belle, la plus noble, la 
plus grande, la plus genereuse, la plus magnanime, et la plus accomplie 
princesse du monde, Madame Marguerite de France, fille et seur 
restée unique de nos roys de Valoys, derniers trespassez; par moy 
P. de Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantosme, gentilhomme ordinayre de 
la chambre de noz deux derniers roys, Charles IX et Henry III, 
et chambellan de M. d’Alencon, son tres humble et trés obeissant 
sujet, et trés affectionné serviteur.” 

When Brantéme put this heading to the several volumes bound in 
velvet containing all the fruits of his experience, he saved his critics 
no small part of the trouble of defining the scope and spirit of his 
work. He lived ina time of conflict between great causes in Church 
and State. The modern despotic monarchy was in the full swing of 
its strife with the feudal disorder of the later Middle Ages. Unity 
of faith, and freedom of conscience, were fighting out their quarrel. But 
neither one or the other battle interested Brantéme in so far as the 
principles were concerned. What the men and women of the world 
about him said and did, and what was lofty, passionate, and insolent 
in their words and deeds, were everything to him. Fine sayings and 
doings sufficed Brantéme. He went through life listening for what 
“belles parolles profferées 4 limproviste” he could hear, and locking 
for what deeds of daring he could see. He was the Froissart of the 
later sixteenth century, the chronicler, pure and simple, of what lay 
on the surface. No doubt he recorded many things which no age, 
however little troubled by prudery, shows quite openly ; but even so 
they are easy to understand, and the motives are simple. 
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Fortune having allotted him the task, did not deny him the needful 
experience. Pierre de Bourdeille was the third son of Francois, first 
Viscount of that name. If his family was only a quarter as ancient as 
it claimed to be, it was still of respectable antiquity in Périgord, and of 
fair estate. Pierre would have been condemned to a younger brother’s 
portion, and perhaps to take refuge in the Church, if his birth had been 
all he had to rely on. The death of his brother Jean, at the Siege of 
Hesdin, moved the King to reward the family by conferring on Pierre 
that Abbey of Brantéme by which he is known. On his mother’s side, 
he came of the House of Vivonne, and was nephew to that Frangois de 
Vivonne, Seigneur de la Chateigneraie, who fell in single combat before 
King Henri II by the “coup de Jarnac.” The sad fate of “my uncle” 
has ample space allotted to it in the “ Discours d’aucuns duels, combats 
clos, appels, desfis qui se sont faicts tant en France qu/ailleurs.” All 
the lore of the Court of the times before his own knowledge, he could 
learn from his aunt, Madame de Dampierre, who had been Maid of 
Honour to Anne of Brittany, and lived to be the last survivor of her 
generation full of old stories, as one guesses for the more part 
scandalous, concerning the age of Louis XII and Francis I when he 
was young. “Madame de Dampierre, ma tante,” was “un vray registre 


de la cour et aussy habille, sage et vertueuse dame qui entrast a la 
cour il y a cent ans, et qui scavoit aussy bien discourir de toutes choses. 
Aussy dés l’age de huict ans y avoit elle esté nourrie, et n’avoit rien 


oublié ; et la faisoit bon ouyr parler, ainsy que j’ay veu nos roys et 
reynes y prendre un singulier plaisir de l’ouyr car elle scavoit tout et de 
son temps et du passé: si bien qu’on prenoit langue d’elle comme d’un 
oracle.” An interesting and, to persons with unfounded pretensions, a 
rather terrible old lady. If Pierre de Bourdeille was a gossip, one sees 
that “il chassait de race.” As the Church had been a possibility in his 
case, he had received some education, and knew as much Latin as was 
needed to make him more learned than most gentlemen. His Latin, 
again, made it the easier for him to acquire a competent knowledge of 
Italian and Spanish. Prosper Mcrimée, from whom one assents with 
deference, is of opinion that he had only a smattering of Spanish. It 
is difficult for us less learned men to know what Doctor Johnson would 
have called a little Greek—or Prosper Merimée a little Spanish. Yet I 
think that any one who knows that language as well as Brantéme, 
has more of it than a smattering. Thus equipped by family connexion, 
a well filled purse, the knowledge of most things necessary to be known 
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by a gentleman, and a bent of mind admirably qualifying him to 
observe society, Brantéme started on his travels to Italy in 1557 at 
the age of eighteen, or thereabouts, for the exact date of his birth is 
obscure. He had five hundred crowns in his pocket (got by felling his 
woods at St. Yrier), a train of five gentlemen mounted on good 
roadsters, a disposition to enjoy himself, and an unbounded curiosity 
to see what was going on. 

For twenty-seven years, from 1557 to 1584, that taste was fed fat on 
the most wonderful spectacle ever unrolled before eyes eager only to 
logk on passion and action. Italy was in the full flower of the later 
renascence. Spain was at the height of its energy. France was in the 
frantic convulsions of the wars of religion, with that unspeakable Court of 
the last Valois in her midst. For a man who looked not mainly but 
exclusively for the flash of the sword, the quick, fierce, witty saying, and 
the unashamed working of the elementary animal passions, there was 
more than enough to tempt him to pass his youth as an intensely 
interested witness. Brantéme yielded to the siren. He went to Italy, 
looked on, and stored up curious memories. He came back to France, 
and again looked on at the first “troubles” and the battle of Dreux, 
and the retaking of Havre from the English. When the Grand Prior 
Aumale took Mary Stuart back to Edinburgh Brantéme was of the 
company. He heard the language of Scotland “qui de soi est fort 
rurale, barbare, mal sonnante et séante,” and saw “la barbaresque mode 
des sauvages” of that country. Chastellard was his acquaintance, but 
little in his graces, for Brant6me thought he deserved his fate. From 
Scotland the chronicler wandered home to France by way of the English 
Court. It seems that we English interested him but little, which is 
possibly a tribute to the civilisation of our Elizabethan ancestors. 
There was not murder enough in London, nor such a superb high- 
handed overbearing habit of life, as was required to fix the attention of 
Brantéme. In later years he regretted the want of material for a 
life of Drake, and on mature reflection he considered that Elizabeth 
must have been over-persuaded to put Mary Stuart to death, being in 
herself, he felt assured, too good for such cruelty. We appear but for a 
moment and from time to time above his horizon. France, Spain, and 
Italy made among them the home of his spirit. 

While youth lasted Brantéme had enough to please him in the 
spectacle of that world in which Catherine of Medici, and her sons, and 
the Guises were the dominating figures. Now and then he left on an 
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expedition, as when for instance he joined the gentlemen who sailed to 
raise the siege of Malta, or when he visited the Court of Spain, and 
brought back letters from the Valois wife of Philip II, to her mother, 
Catherine. When war was going forward Brantéme was not wanting to 
himself. He was a captain of foot at St. Denis, and an eye-witness of 
the battle of Jarnac. During the siege of Rochelle he gave Henri IV 
his first arquebus, with which to shoot at his Huguenot friends. But his 
true home was always the Court as Catherine dei Medici had made it :-— 
“]’y estois d’ordinaire ; car le sejour m’en estoit fort agréable comme 
n’en ayant jamais veu ailleurs plus beau; et pense que par le monde 
depuis qu’il est faict,en n’en a jamais veu de pareil.” In this opinion 
he was doubtless right, and even a not too tightly-laced morality will 
add “happily.” One great scene arranged by that Court he missed. 
Brantéme was at Brouage with his friend Strozzi, preparing an 
expedition to plunder Peru, when the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
was acted at Paris. But, with this exception, he saw what there was to 
see, and while looking on was enough he was happy. 

Unfortunately, there came a day when the part of amused, 
impartial spectator was no longer enough. It was in the Eighties 
when he began to reflect that his youth was slipping away, that he was 
now forty, and still only Seigneur et Abbé de Brantéme. Many very 
inferior fellows had made their fortunes above him, and now he thought 
that he, too, must provide for a dignified old age. To be old was evil 
enough in itself, but to be poor also was the height of wretchedness, 
from which there was but one worthy and sure refuge, which was death. 
The truth is that Brantéme had been too eager to watch all parties. 
to attach himself to one. He had followed the Guises so far as not to 
appear an absolutely safe servant to the King, and had been too much 
about the King to appear trustworthy to the Guises. Time was when 
in an interval of prudence he had thought of joining the Order of Malta. 
But, fooled by hope, and the advice of his friend Philip Strozzi, he had 
turned to push his fortunes in France, hoping much for a marriage with 
a certain “ belle et honneste Dame, et riche,” and much from the favour 
of his King. The lady married elsewhere. His ungrateful Sovereign 
made him only gentleman-in-waiting. It is true that he had com- 
manded two companies, and had held a poor little governorship of a 
town, but this was nothing in comparison with his merits. Nobody, in 
fact, feared Brantéme. The Huguenot satirists mentioned him as merely 
carrying the bell in the procession of the League, and this brief. notice 
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probably gives a fair measure of the estimate his contemporaries had 
formed of him as an amusing personage not to be taken seriously. 

At this crisis an opportunity appeared to present itself. His 
brother, André de Bourdeille, who was Governor of Périgord, died, 
leaving a young son. Brantéme applied for the place, promising to 
hand it over to his nephew in time. The King agreed to his petition, 
but unluckily André de Bourdeille had left his governorship to his 
son-in-law, the Vicomte de Aubeterre, in lieu of half his daughter's 
dowry. These posts were always held to be more or less of the nature 
of property during the sixteenth century in France. Henry III, who 
knew Aubeterre to be a proved soldier, a convert from “the Religion,” 
and a man to be feared, threw over his gentleman-in-waiting and 
confirmed the will. Brantéme fell into a rage, which, as described by 
himself, must have been of a serio-comic fury very pleasant to 
witness :—‘ Sur ce je maugrée le ciel, je maudits ma fortune, je deteste le 
grace du Roy, je mesprise en haussant le bec, aucuns marauds qui estoient 
pleins de fortune et bienfaicts du Roy, que ne les meritoient nullement 
comme moy. J’avois par cas a la seinture pendue la clef dorée de la 
chambre du Roy: je l’en destache, je la prends, et la jecte du gué des 


Augustins dans la riviére. Je n’entre plus dans la chambre du Roy, je 
labhorre, et jure encore a n’y entrer jamais ; mais je praticque pourtant 
tousjours la Court, allant a le chambre de la Reyne (mére) qui me 
faisoit cet honneur de m’aymer, de ses filles, des dames, des princesses, 
et des princes, et seigneurs, mes bons amis.” 


There is a tone of half humorous exaggeration here, yet Brantéme 
was seriously angry. After offending some men so deeply it would 
have been, as the world then went, common prudence to murder them. 
Henry III was content with sending a civil message of regret, at which 
the outraged servant sniffed in a high and mighty tone. Perhaps it 
galled him to find that the King, who trembled before certain others so 
readily, took the wrath of Pierre de Bourdeille very coolly. The 
obvious revenge was to show him that he had angered a formidable 
man. How to do that was just the question. To join the Guises 
seemed easy, but then Brantéme had not found that they were lavish in 
giving—to him. On reflection he hit upon a device which smacks of its 
sixteenth century very strongly indeed. While he was engaged at 
Brouage with Philip Strozzi, in preparing for the expedition designed 
to sail against Peru, he had made himself well acquainted with the 
coast of France, had drawn plans, and had,taken soundings. Injured 
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in his vanity, and disappointed in his interests, Branthme made up his 
mind to take all this useful information over to the King of Spain. 
That very illustrious and noble rewarder of the services done him (it is 
apparent that Brantéme had not seen very deep into the character of 
Philip I1) would, he calculated, repay him in wealth, and honour, for 
showing him the road into France. The sixteenth century was not 
scrupulous. To go over with bag and baggage to the enemy, even to 
betray him a town or so, was no uncommon revenge fora slight. Sir 
John Hawkins, acting with the full knowledge of Cecil, contrived to 
persuade Philip II that he was ready to put him in possession of 
Elizabeth’s fleet. Rowland Yorke actually betrayed one of the 
cautionary towns in Flanders to the Duke of Parma. Yet in most 
cases there was a pretence of some cause to be served, or at least of a 
uniformity of religious opinions. Few men laid their plans to betray 
their King and country as Brantéme did, out of pure pique, and solely 
because they had been refused a place. At least, if that was their 
motive few avowed it with such absolute candour. 

This pretty scheme remained a scheme only. Brantéme was too 
well acquainted with the world to go to Spain with empty pockets. He 
tried to raise money on his lands, but found that in the rising troubles 
of the League, nobody was prepared to make fresh purchases, having 
enough to do to guard what they had. While he was bargaining, and 
nursing his wrath, an unhappy horse, whose white hairs had never boded 
him any good (the cheval a quatre balzanes has always been counted 
unlucky in France), put an end to his roamings for ever. It reared and 
fell back on him, perhaps because, being in a state of permanent 
nervous irritation, he was tugging at the mouth. With his thighs 
shattered he was confined.for two years to a bed, where he suffered as 
cruelly as ever did poor criminal on the rack. A surgeon put him on 
his legs again, but his wanderings and adventures were done. It was 
in 1584 that he was struck down. He died in 1614, having spent those 
twenty years at his castle of Rechémond, partly in keeping an eye on 
the widow of his brother, André de Bourdeille, lest she should marry 
and bestow her fortune out of the family, partly in endless squabbles 
and lawsuits with his monks and his relatives, but mainly in writing 
and dictating, revising, and recasting his great Recued/. 

Nobody who has not exhausted the literature of the world has 
a right to say that any given work stands entirely by itself. Yet one 
may venture to ask for the exact equivalent of Brantéme with 
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reasonable confidence that it will not be produced. There is much 
of Froissart in him, more than a touch of our Mr. Pepys, and more 
than a little of Tallemant des Réaux. His Recuezl is, what could not 
well be said of any of these three, a work of art. Brantéme was 
pleased, or, if the term is preferred, he had the vanity, to profess 
to be no writer, but only a retired man of the world. Ever and 
again he throws out, as it were, little defiances to his reader, saying, 
I chatter to please myself, not caring whether you like it or no. “Je 
scay quil y a plusieurs qui diront que je faicts beaucoup de petits 
fatz comptes dont je m’en passerois bien ; ouy bien pour aucuns, mais 
mon pour moy, me contentant de m’en renouveller la souvenance et en 
tirer autant de plaisir” :—it is thus that he ends a digression on that 
double-dyed scoundrel the Baron des Adrets—who was stained in 
blood on both sides of the wars of religion—and it is only one such 
assertion among scores. But then the proof that he was an artist is 
that he did strike this tone of the garrulous old man so exactly, and 
maintained it so uniformly through no inconsiderable series of volumes 
which were rewritten, and revised, as he might have said himself, 
a@ outrance. His manuscripts are not all in existence, but enough 
remains to show that he changed and changed back unceasingly. 
Every correction was not for the better. The strong word was 
occasionally struck out to make way for the weaker, according to 
M. de Monmerqué. Now and then the change reveals rather the 
vanity than the skill of the artist, as when he has removed his honest 
original reference to a printed book, and has replaced it by “as I was 
told by an old Spanish captain,” or some such phrase. Yet even here 
there is a definite artistic purpose. He aims at keeping up the illusion 
even if it be only to delude the reader as to the extent of the personal 
experience of the Seigneur et Abbé de Brantéme. The result—the work 
achieved—is what we have to consider, and that is perfect of its kind. 
If any man wishes to sit down and have his talk out with an observant old 
gentleman who knew Catherine dei Medici, and had cause to complain 
of the ingratitude of Henri III ; who marched sword in hand to see 
Bussy d’Amboise safe out of reach of his would-be assassins ; who sailed 
with the Grand Prieur to Scotland, escorting Mary Queen of Scots, and 
to Malta to drive away the Turk (but the unbeliever, unfortunately, was 
gone before these sixteenth century crusades arrived) ; who was near at 
hand when the great Duke of Guise fell by the pistol of Poltrot de Méré ; 
who, in fine, heard, saw, and recorded innumerable manifestations of 
Vol. XV.—No. 87. P 
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human nature at a time when it displayed its very foundations in defiant 
freedom, let him open Brantéme passim and fall to. He will not be 
disappointed. If further evidence that Brantéme was an artist is 
required, let his pathetic care for the publication of his manuscripts be 
his witness. He knew their value well, and was confident that the book- 
sellers would not let them go when once they had put their noses into 
them. Ungrateful heirs disregarded his wishes. His works came out 
piecemeal—ill-printed, unedited, and maimed with inappropriate titles, 
not of his making,—from Dutch printing presses. We have had to wait 
for the Société de l’histoire de France to give us a good text, and even that 
is not what it might have been if Madame la Comtesse de Duretal, his 
oblivious niece, had observed his will. It was in vain that he left 
precise instructions that his legacies were not to be paid till his Recuedl 
was printed. They took his money and neglected his wishes. 

The spirit which animates his work throughout is nowhere more 
conveniently to be seen than in the opening words of his Recueil de 
Gentillesses et Rodomontades: “Les Rodomontades espaignolles certes 
elles surpassent toutes les autres, de quelque nation que ce soit; 
d'autant qu’il faut confesser la nation espaignolle brave, bravasche, et 
valleureuse, et fort prompte d’esprit, et de belles parolles profferées a 
limproviste.” Rodomontade plainly did not mean the same thing to us 
and to Brantéme. It did not mean an empty swaggering noise, as of 
Mr. William O’Brien ranting to an Irish audience on a hill-side, but 
“belles parolles” of the brave man expanding himself in the joys of 
battle. The “ Die Hard, Fifty-Seventh” of Colonel Inglis at Albuera, 
would have been a rodomontade to Brantéme. He would have stopped 
to rejoice in it, and call your attention to its springing valour. He 
would have allowed the English nation also to be “ brave, bravasche, et 
valleureuse,” if he had heard how at Inkerman Captain Stanley called 
on the same regiment to remember Albuera, and how Inglis’s son 
brought the remnant out of battle. 

It was in search of “gentillesses et rodomontades ” that Brantéme 
looked abroad into the world. Wherever he found them, in friend or foe, 
them he admired. Indeed, he can hardly be said to have had friend or 
foe. Not that he was without human bowels. When in his survey of 
the great foreign captains of his time, he comes to the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz, his heart failed him. Don Alvaro de Bazan had slain his 
dearest friend Philip Strozzi, and many gallant French gentlemen with 
him after the fight at the Terceiras. But for a passing quarrel which 
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divided them (Strozzi, it appears, showed an inclination to marry the 
handsome widow of André de Bourdeille, and take her extensive 
property away from the family), Brantéme would have gone on that 
fatal voyage. So he cannot find it in his heart to record the glories of: 
Don Alvaro de Bazan, yet he allows them, wishes the Spaniard a better 
historian, and so passes on. His charity indeed sent no deserving man 
empty away. Nowhere does his admiration for valour, ingenuity, ané a 
dashing port in war, break out more heartily than in his account of 
how the Barbary Corsair Dragut outwitted Andrew Doria. He is- as’ 
pleased to tell you how the unbeliever “ rafla tout cela,” made a clean 
sweep of incalculable Christian booty, as to record the greatness of mind 
of the Duke of Guise, or the gallant bearing of that duellist who was 
seen marching off to his enemy, curling his moustache with one hand, 
and in the other carrying his sheathed sword, till, at a becoming’ 
distance, he whisked off the scabbard, and was ready to fall on. 

It is manifestly not easy to say of such a man that he was moral- 
Indeed, of the morality of Brantéme, as of the honour of Lady Teazle,. 
the best we can say is that it had better be left out of the conversation. 
He records a murder, provided it be done with an appearance of’ 
intrepidity, as admiringly as he tells of the heroic defence of Metz. Yet 
to say that he was immoral, if we mean thereby that he knew the right, 
and preferred the wrong, would be uncritical. He was with his pen in 
his hand ; for barring his own confession of an intention to play the 
traitor, no evil is recorded of Brantéme in a time of much satiric 
writing and little charity, for the most part exterior to morals. 
One can see a distorted morality of a sort in his note to the story of 
Gontran and the Countess of Gastinois, who, so thought Brantéme, must 
surely have rewarded her champion by something better than lands, by 
in fact, “une belle charité de sa chair.” “Le refus en fust esté par trop 
ingrat,” he adds, which is after all a moral consideration of a sort, 
French and sixteenth century, but intelligible. .It is his calm record of 
murder that puts him out of court. He describes how one “ brave 
soldier” after another slaughters a private enemy by surprise and 
unarmed, as coolly as a scientific man would tell us of the doings of 
some especially large and fierce kind of spider. 

Given the spirit of the writer, and the time, that second volume des 
Dames, which the world, following the example set it by the Dutch 
bookseller of the seventeenth century, calls /es Dames Galantes, was 
inevitable. He could not overlook that side of life. The word was 
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the fashion about 1666, and went on though ridiculously inappropriate, 
and once there it came to stay. Of that book what shall we say, 
except this, that it is at least as discreditable to the world that it 
should have been about thirty times as much read and reprinted 
as the rest of his work (though it is by no means the best written 
portion) as its authorship can be to him. Prosper Mérimée was 
doubtless right when he judged that Brantéme meant to be obscene. 
He belonged to his time and, may one add, wasa Frenchman. That 
vein was in him. There is a passage a few words long in his Marie 
Stuart, among the more correctly named Dames /llustres, which, even 
without being particularly squeamish, one reads with horror, for 
its cold superfluous suggestion of bestiality. Yet there are books 
of moral pretentions de par le monde, as he would have put it, which 
would go nearer to spoil a healthy-minded boy than this record of 
tacenda. There are a few passages in it capable of revolting a sane 
mind for ever from looking towards certain vices; and for the rest, is 
the calm, amused scientific contemplation of the one kind of offence 
we have got to call immorality, worse than the same attitude of mind 
applied to other kinds of misconduct ?—and so enough said of that. 

With all his faults, and despite occasional descents into the infra- 
human, one loves Brantéme. We need not go to him for the great side 
of the sixteenth century. Religious and political causes stir him not at 
all. He does not care what they fought each other for, but only how 
they fought, and how in the intervals they talked, and disported 
themselves. What he cared for he drew with a vivid life. In the 
process and by snatches he made a picture of himself like few—the 
picture both of a person and of a type, of Pierre de Bourdcille, and aiso 
of a kind of Frenchmen who will not cease out of this world without 
leaving it considerably duller. 


DAVID HANNAY. 





SPES ALTERA 
To the future Manx Poet 


() POET somewhere to be born 
’Twixt Calf and Ayre before the century closes, 
Cain, Karran, Kewish, or Skillicorn, 
Soft-lapt serene mid antenatal roses, 
Abide until I come, lest chance we miss 
Each other as we pass, nor any kiss 
Be planted on your brow thrice dear, 
Nor any spell of mine be murmured in your ear. 


For I will seek you in the bowers 

Where Plato marked the virgin souls desiring 
The birth-call of the ripening hours, 

And Spenser saw old Genius attiring 


The naked babes. And I will help to dress 
The awful beauty of your nakedness ; 

And from that moment you shall be 

The Poet of the Isle, a Poet glad and free. 


Yet haply should the search be vain, 
For that I am not worthy, you are coming, 
Heaven holds you promised, Karran, Cain, 
Kewish, Skillicorn, revealed the absolute summing 
Of cherished hopes. So may the Gods enlarge 
Your wings to flight immortal as the charge 
You keep to sing the perfect song 
Pent in your Mother's inmost heart, and pent so long ! 


Nor lacking you of scholarship 
To guide the subtle harmonies soft-flowing 
From rugged outward-seeming lip, 
By vulgar minds not relished, all unknowing 
Of gentle arts. Trench deep within the soil 
That bore you fateful: toil, and toil, and toil ! 
’Tis deep as Death ; dig, till the rock 
Clangs hard against the spade, and yields the central shock. 
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No mincing this. Be nervous, soaked 
In dialect colloquial, retaining 
The native accent pure, unchoked 
With cockney balderdash. Old Manx is waning, 
She’s dying in the ¢holthan.* Lift the latch, 
Enter, and kneel beside the bed, and catch 
The sweet long sighs, to which the clew 
Trembles, and asks their one interpreter in you. 


Then shut the ¢holthan. Strike the lyre, 

Toward that proud shore your face reluctant turning ; 
With Keltic force, with Keltic fire, 

With Keltic tears, let every string be burning. 
And use the instrument that we have wrought, 
Hammered on Saxon stithies, to our thought 
Alien, unapt, but capable of modes 
Wherein the soul its treasured wealth unloads. 


And, for the wayward thing is lax, 
Capricious, guard against the insidious changing 
Of pitch, that makes more tense, or slacks 
Our diatonics. See there be no ranging 
Ad libitum ; but moor the wand’rer fast, 
And fix him where two sev’ring ages cast 
Their secular anchors. Matters not, 
If arbitrary when or where one single jot. 


But come, come soon, or else we slide 

To lawlessness, or deep-sea English soundings, 
Absorbent, final, in the tide 

Of Empire iost, from homely old surroundings 
Familiar swept. O excellent babe, arise, 
And, ere a decade fail from forth the skies, 
Unto our longing hearts be born, 
Cain, Karran, Kewish supreme, supremest Skillicorn. 


T. E. BRown. 
RAMSEY, Fune 10th, 1896. 





* Ruined cottage. 





THE INTOLERABLE WASTE OF PARLIAMENT 


N all things there is waste, real or apparent, in Nature as well as in 

] the works of men. It is, however, only with waste that is 

preventable that the moralist need concern himself, for it may be 
assumed, without labouring the point, and at the risk of perpetrating a 
bull, that “ waste” which is not preventable is not waste at all. In none 
of our institutions is the waste that is preventable more conspicuous than 
in Parliament. If we had not always been accustomed to contemplate 
the enormous toil and travail which in our Legislature go to the 
production of the slightest possible results, we should be disgusted with 
its inefficiency and ashamed of its incompetence. There is an idea that 
Parliaments are the chartered libertines of waste—waste of words and 
time and human energy ; and a notion prevails that out of all the clang 
and turmoil there are indirect advantages which are not to be totalled 
up in bills or estimated by any sort of direct calculation. 

Let us try to realise what sort of spectacle it is which our Parlia- 
ment presents to the world. In the House of Commons are six hundred 
men, who spend half the year at Westminster, by far the larger number 
of them taking no active part in discussion, debarred from exercising 
any influence upon national affairs, even where they are capable of so 
doing, by anything, except their votes ; waiting for divisions, following 
their respective leaders into the lobby, serving on committees or com- 
missions, which sit and take evidence and report and are in nine cases 
out of ten never heard of any more. They have been elected by their 
several constituencies, amid great popular excitement and at enormous 
cost to themselves : for in this country a candidate has to provide ballot 
boxes and officials for the conduct of his election, and receives no pay 
from the State for his services, should he have the good or ill fortune to 
be returned. At each election hundreds and thousands of honest men 
and women, who have never breathed the poisoned air in which the 
hardened politician spends his days, but who believe in their hearts 
that their country’s salvation lies in the success of their candidate, have 
laboured with single minds and untiring devotion to return him. No 
doubt in many cases he too has great hopes from Parliament. 
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Some years agoI met in the House of Commons a Member who 
had just been returned for the first time. He is not a Member now. 
M. Thiers is credited with the remark that “journalism is a very good 
profession, if you get out of it in time.” This new Member thought 
thus of the House of Commons. He was sincere, and he took the 
first chance of leaving it before habit had made leaving impossible. 
When I saw him he had been but a few months a Member. “Here am 
I,” he said, “ perfectly useless. This huge machine goes on without my 
aid. It is beyond my control. At home I could attend to my business. 
I was associated with numbers of movements—social, political, religious. 
I could help them, and feel and know that I was doing something. 
Here I can do nothing. I can only wait and follow my leaders into the 
lobby, and I am sick of it. I hoped much, and I am disappointed.” 
Another Member, Mr. Joseph Cowen, who stayed long enough in 
Parliament to make a figure there, was never weary of reiterating 
similar views. He felt that his life was being wasted. Such cases as 
these are not isolated : they are typical. 

All this, it may be said, is narrow and unreasonable egotism, and 
betrays a poor conception of the scope and the conditions of public life 
and of the sacrifice demanded of every public man. That may or may not 
be. It represents waste and a sense of waste. It represents, moreover, 
a nobler type of public feeling than is found in the Member who is 
content to loaf about the lobbies of the House of Commons, to enjoy 
its comforts, its luxuries, and its honours: conscious that he is not 
missed in the place whence he came, and troubled by no aspirations as 
to a better use of his time, and a better method of public affairs. 

There are three distinct types of men in the House of Commons: 
the official class, which has office or looks forward to office; the class 
which goes. there for purely social purposes, and is content with 
anything, so long as these purposes are served; and the class which 
is politically in earnest, and chafes at the ineffectiveness of political 
life. The men in this last either continue to fret at their enforced 
inaction, and thus preserve their healthy impulses, or take refuge in 
the consolations of their clubs, and are never heard of in the nation’s 
life! It would be difficult to estimate what a force is lost to the 
country in this subtraction from its counsels of the minds -of the most 
earnest men. I cannot believe that it is impossible to devise a 
Legislature with methods of procedure which would utilise such a 
force more effectively than is done now. Not only is it wasted, but 
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in its stead another is given wider scope and freer action than is good 
either for the reputation of Parliament or the welfare of the country. 
In the House of Commons the Bore and the Proser can make themselves 
supreme. Rules of debate, and forms of procedure, originally drawn to 
preserve freedom of speech, are their most effective weapons. Of late 
years this class has increased in numbers, in persistence, in irrelevance, 
and in impudence. All professions, every walk of life, Science and Art 
and Literature, have their charlatans ; but not one of them feeds and 
nurtures charlatanry, or gives it distinction and importance, so 
flagrantly as the House of Commons. The Bore is soon recognised, 
and is the victim of every known species of objurgation ; but he goes on 
unchecked and unashamed. It is impossible to wound his self-respect ; 
for he has none of the proper quality. It is useless to try to reach his 
vitals by ridicule ; for he has neither imagination nor humour. In an 
ordinary business meeting he would be snuffed out in a twinkling. In 
a County Council he would be shouted down, if he were not suppressed 
by the Chairman. It is only in “the first representative assembly in 
the world” that he is able to defy protest, to discredit public life, and to 
force his betters into silence and indifference. 

That Membership of the House of Commons has its compensations 
from a purely personal standpoint I should be the last to question. The 
compensations are many, and that they are real is attested by the fact 
that few men who have once been Members are ever happy until they 
become Members again. Some, like the late Mr. Childers, haunt the 
precincts of the Chamber. Some spend their lives in hunting for con- 
stituencies, and persecuting the Party Whips to find them seats. 
Membership of the House of Commons, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is still the highest honour that a man’s fellow-citizens can 
confer upon him. That is not in question. : 

I have dealt first with the purely personal aspects, but not because 
I think them the most important. If there were any adequate return 
to the country, it would be unreasonable to complain. But there is not. 
The results to the country, as a whole, are even less satisfactory than 
they are to the individual. Every Government starts with recognised 
and declared ambitions. The leaders of the party in power have 
sought to win the electors by holding out to them the promise of 
good trade, or large schemes of legislation, or administrative changes 
warranted to increase the beneficence of government. By-and-bye 
there is a Queen’s Speech in which a moiety of these pledges are 
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embodied in promised measures. Sometimes the list is long. Some- 
times the list is short. But it is never so short in February as it 
becomes during the month of July, when three-fourths of the cargo 
of the overloaded ship are quietly and unceremoniously consigned to 
the waves, and the craft comes labouring into port after a stormy 
and resultless passage, and the failure of all the chief purposes of 
her voyage. “The Massacre of the Innocents”—to change the 
figure—has taken its place among the colloquialisms of Parliament. 
It is as familiar a process as is the Debate on the Address. It is 
as inevitable as “The Twelfth” itself. We accept it as written 
in the Book of Fate. That is to say, we acquiesce in the idea that 
a Parliament must of necessity attempt ten times more than it can 
do: that what would discredit a Town Council, and bring bankruptcy 
upon any business undertaking, is something inseparable from the life 
and work of a Legislature. 

And the failure of Governments and Statesmen is equalled by the 
failure of the “Private Member” to realise his hopes. Year by year, 
as the burdens of the Legislature increase, the necessities of the 
Government of the day grow greater; and every year the period at 
which Ministers claim the whole time of the House comes earlier in 
the Session. The paralysis of the Executive is accompanied by the 
extinction of private effort. There are certain compensations here 
which should not be left out of account. Governments are more 
representative than they were. They are quite ready, almost too ready, 
to take up all the measures and proposals going, whether these are ripe 
for treatment or not. The Private Member, for the most part, has 
degenerated into a faddist devoted to Pure Beer Bills and the like. 
In happier circumstances there ought to be, and there would be, a 
function and a sphere for him. My aim, however, is not to analyse his 
usefulness, but to note his suppression. 

I have casually mentioned the loss which arises in connexion with 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees. But if Dryasdust could 
catalogue the number of inquiries that have led to no legislation ; that 
are buried in Blue Books, which nobody ever saw or sees; that have 
been undertaken to meet a party necessity, and have been forgotten 
when that necessity has been removed ; that have brought nothing to 
light which was not known before: Dryasdust would present a picture 
of wasted effort not heard of since the Confusion of Tongues! But 
Dryasdust is not needed. On these points the jury is agreed. 
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There is one less obvious source of waste. It has become more 
common of late than it used to be. I mean the distraction of public 
attention from more sound and certain methods of social progress by 
an overweening faith in Parliament, combined with the tendency to 
cease or diminish all single-handed and voluntary effort, and agitate 
for legislation. Coincident with the Extension of the Franchise there 
arose a determination among many classes of people to use it, and use 
it with thoroughness. Here, said the Social Reformer, is an engine 
ready to our hands. Why need we trouble about moral suasion or 
personal effort, when we can make Parliament, with its policemen and 
inspectors, do the work for us? Here, said the Trades Unionist, is a 
means whereby we can coerce our employers into giving shorter hours 
and higher wages, instead of wasting ourselves in hand-to-hand conflicts 
with them, or in efforts to secure improved conditions by voluntary 
arrangement! And hence we had Eight Hours Bills, and Fair Wage 
Resolutions, and Clauses in Contracts, which it has needed a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to explain and define! Why, 
said the Temperance Leaders, need we worry about personal conversion 
and individual appeal? Here is a plan by which we can convert 
Parliament to our view, and then Parliament will do by force, and in 
the mass, what we have hitherto been trying to do by persuasion, and 
by the slow method of individual signing of the pledge! Hence we 
had Permissive Bills and Local Option. 

I want to ask whether or not the hopes of these well-meaning people 
have been realised, or even partially realised. I do not think the 
Eight Hours Men, if they cared to confess, would own themselves 
satisfied. They have toiled for nearly ten years, and have “caught 
nothing.” The Nine Hours Day was won by the Unions in about half 
as many months. Parliament, it is found by experience, moves with 
less promptitude. To convert the whole country is a harder task than 
to convert or to coerce combined employers. I do not think the 
Temperance Party will say that it has got all, or even a reasonable 
instalment, of its demands. The people who pinned their faith to such 
a proposition as the so-called Fair Wages Resolution, find that it is 
unworkable, and indeed not ‘understandable when it comes to be 


enforced by practical men. Note, please, that I am taking only the 
familiar types and forms which best illustrate some of the more con- 
spicuous aspects of the new hopes from Parliamentary interference. 
They could easily be multiplied. 
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Meanwhile, the over-estimation of the value of Parliamentary effort 
has alienated numbers of thinking people from many social movements 
because of the attempt to secure and work them by force. 

There has arisen what is nothing more nor less than a worship 
of Parliament. While some men have ceased to respect it, or pretend 
not to respect it, for its character, others have taken to adoring it 
for what they expect from it in return for adoration. An extraordinary 
amount of attention is lavished upon it. The daily Press takes its chief 
topics of discussion from it. The pettiest doings of the Six Hundred 
are described day after day by hundreds of pens. It is known when a 
Member napped, and when he used his pocket-handkerchief, and when 
he sat down upon his hat. The caricaturist has been called in to 
supplement the efforts of the pressman pure and simple. We live in an 
atmosphere charged with things Parliamentary. We exaggerate the 
virtues of Parliament, and are blind to its vices. We build altars to it, 
and make a vain oblation. It is an overtaxed and an unresponsive 
Deity. 

I may be told that one of its merits is that a tithe of the legislation 
proposed does not get through : seeing that so many of the propositions 
made are pucrile in conception and design, or unwarrantable attempts 
upon liberty. To which I answer heartily “Amen!” But an institution 
whose chief end is “not to do it,” can hardly be a fit object of worship. 
The same purpose would be served if the House of Commons took 
holiday from law-making for a decade! There would be manifest 
advantages in such a course. The functions of Parliament are not 
exhausted. We have not reached an ideal state, and institutions which 
are good for to-day are never quite so good for to-morrow. Never- 
theless, we have reached a stage where there is much difference of 
opinion as to what should be done next, and when no great single 
purpose is animating either the recognised political parties or the 
country which they represent. Little measures are being pottered over 
by little men. The last Government spent itself in pandering to what 
it called Labour. This Government is spending itself in pandering to 
Landlords and Priests. A period of quiet reflection might do much, 
even if it did no more than show that this golden image of Parliament 
has feet of clay. 

I will not dwell upon the waste caused by the very nature of the 
Constitution—the existence of a House of Lords in deadly opposition 
to that Party in the State which since 1832 has been most frequently 
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in power, and whose chicf work for Session after Session is 
frequently destroyed by the Peers in an afternoon. Nor need I lay 
special stress upon the advent of a party in the House of Commons 
whose chief purpose is, or was, to make its working impossible. With 
these two great factors we are all familiar. They are given their proper 
place in discussion. And they put the coping stone upon the wasteful 
system. 

There are only two countries which in their Legislatures can be 
compared, properly speaking, with ours. I mean France and America. 
In America the State Legislatures relieve Washington of the local 
business which in this country has all to pass through Westminster. 
In France there is no such force of public opinion as we have here, 
initiating a thousand projects of legislation and watching eagerly and 
critically any failure of Parliamentary representatives to be true to 
their pledges. We have here the greatest rush of business and the 
narrowest “bottle neck”! Every year the block gets greater as 
Parliament thrusts its fingers more and more into spheres of public 
and private life hitherto safe from interference. This is but a bare 
description of the more obvious features of a condition of affairs which 
is creditable neither to our public spirit nor to Parliamentary institu- 
tions. How is the waste to be prevented? How are the obvious 
defects to be remedied ? These are questions which I ought to answer 
in some rapid and general way, even although I merely emphasize 
proposals that are more or less familiar in discussion. 

In the first place, we must get rid of the idea that in the nature of 
things Parliaments must be ruinously wasteful, clumsy, and inefficient. 
Some trace of these qualities there must necessarily be. Democratic 
government, government by discussion, can never be so swift in action 
and so prompt in decision as government by an organised despotism or 
an acknowledged dictatorship. That is one of the prices we pay for 
our freedom. My point is that the price need not be so high as we are 
making it: that it is possible to run a Parliament on business lines ; to 
create and foster such a state of opinion with regard to it as would 
sweep away a large portion of the abuses that have crept in of late 
years ; to endow it with a greater measure of directness in its dealings 
with public questions than it now commands, and with an added 
efficiency in facing the increase of work that is laid upon it. In 
this direction much has been done of late. The adoption of the 
Closure, devolution to Grand Committees in a limited degree, and (this 
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Session) Mr. Balfour’s effort to save time on the Estimates, are illustra- 
tions of the lines on which reform has been proceeding. But 
mechanical changes, however wise, or however stringent, will not carry 
us far unless we get rid of the root-idea, that Parliament is simply 
a stalking ground for notoriety-hunters—or an arena for party wit 
to try its steel against party wit—and not an institution for the 
despatch of public work. We want a healthier opinion, a keener 
insistence in the House of Commons itself upon the seriousness of 
the tasks committed to it, and a shorter way with bores and nuisances 
and wasters of every shape and degree. 

No doubt something would be gained if Parliament itself would 
recognise that it is no longer the only means of discussing public 
questions. The Press, the platform, a thousand opportunities unclassi- 
fiable and impossible to catalogue, exist for public debate. On the 
average run of questions everything has been said that can be said 
before they come up in Parliament. This, as a general proposition, is 
undeniable. Is it, therefore, wonderful that an opinion prevails against 
keeping up the farce of long, discursive Debates on the Address at the 
opening of every Session? Specific questions of importance can always 
de raised without these wasteful hours and days and weeks of wearisome 
dribble. There ‘is no reason why we should make a fetish of Freedom 
of Discussion or degrade it into a superstition. 

There should be a large development of the principle of Devolution, 
not only within the House of Commons, but outside it, and beyond it. 
The suggestion of Home Rule All Round is apt to raise the ire of the 
orthodox Liberal, and to sow distrust in the Irish ranks. I think it is 
a pity to thrust it dogmatically to the front, because we are getting to 
have more dogmas than power or possibility of carrying them into 
effect. We can do only one thing atatime. But it is perfectly clear 
that until we do have Home Rule All Round we shall have no adequate 
relief of the block at Westminster. I am not sure that it is quite wise, 
even from an Irish or a Liberal Party point of view, to hold too stiff a 
back with reference to the abstract doctrine of Home Rule All Round, 
so long as it is distinctly understood that it is not to prejudice the Irish 
case for priority of treatment. In some respects it would strengthen 
the arguments in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, and place that 
movement on a broader basis. One of the grounds of objection to the 
Irish demand is that it is exceptional. No doubt it is, and would 
remain so, in some respects. But the application of a general principle 
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to all the countries of the Union, with variations suitable to each, would 
be a more palatable proposition to many than its application to one 
only. In any case the truth remains, that there is in our Parliament a 
crying evil which will not be redressed, which will not be even touched 
appreciably for good, until it be made no longer necessary for Scotland 
and Wales and Ireland, and even some of the further districts of 
England, to come to London for their Local Bills, and kick their heels 
in the purlieus of Westminster till such time as the clogged and 
labouring mechanism of legislation can be applied to their case. 

Sir Edward Clarke’s proposal to carry uncompleted Bills that have 
passed the second reading over to another Session does not mean very 
much. It is harmless and familiar, and would certainly be ineffective. 
It does not pretend to be a cure, and it is more than doubtful if it 
would even be a palliative. Measures that are deemed good for one 
Session in these days of rapid change of opinion and hand-to-mouth 
legislation are seldom good for another. 

I come to a point which is, perhaps, of more consequence than 
anything I have mentioned. We have in power at this moment a 
Governinent with a majority of one hundred and fifty. One might 
think that so powerful a following would enable any Executive to 
command the services of the House of Commons. But a large majority 
is no more effective than a weak one as against the tendencies of the 
present system and the trend of opinion. The experience of the existing 
Government has demonstrated this beyond a doubt. Ministers have 
had to drop the usual number of Bills with even greater alacrity than 
Governments commanding a third of their majority, and their record is 
peculiar in this: that so early as the month of June they had to 
abandon the principal measure of the Session. The usual blame is 
being apportioned in the usual way. The friends of the Ministry charge 
the Opposition with Obstruction. The friends of the Opposition accuse 
the Leader of the House of Commons of Mismanagement. Mr. Balfour 
blames the House of Commons itself. I am not to enter into these 
controversies. They will have their hour. I want to go deeper. I am 
inclined to think the House of Commons has not for long appeared to 
such advantage, as a national or representative organ, as it has done in 
connexion with the Education controversy. But my point is that this 
lavishness of promise and this poverty of performance are common, 
whatever party be in power, and whoever may be leading the House. 
Neither Liberal nor Tory Statesmen seem to have the courage to say 
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at the outset of a Session just exactly how much work they may expect 
to do, and to put in the Queen’s Speech the promise of that work and 
no more. The sum of legislation might not be increased were they to 
attempt to pass only one single great measure in a Session. But the 
work would be better done. There would be more order and dignity in 
the proceedings. The spectacle would no longer be presented of a 
baffled Legislature continually attempting more than it can achieve 
and labouring like an over-taxed Laundry, by means of “all-night 
sittings ” and the like, to overtake its arrears ! 

When Ministers have mustered courage, amid the present clamour for 
legislation, to decide what can be done and what cannot be done, they 
may then recognise the necessity of more care in the preparation of 
the chief measures. These ought not to be flung upon the table of the 
House in the shape of mere hurried drafts, to be licked into their final 
form by the haphazard process of majorities. In the case of the 
late Education Bill, care had not been taken even to ascertain exactly 
what the Party wanted, or would sanction, nor had the Leader of the 
House himself been at the trouble to understand it. And as for the 
Irish Land Bill, which at the moment of writing is in the crucible, 
it does not appear as if Ministers were of the same mind regarding it 
for two days in succession ! 

Finally, loquacity in the Representative Chamber has become a vice. 
One need not be an unqualified admirer of the House of Lords to 
recognise that an afternoon’s discussion in that Chamber is often more 
effective than a fortnight’s talk in the Lower House. A debate in the 
Commons usually opens with a full and reascned statement of the case 
from both sides by men of capacity, who have mastered the subject. 
Then follows the twaddle of second- and third-rate men, who re-state 
in a weaker way, and to empty benches, the arguments that have 
been already advanced, and this process goes on till the end, with the 
intervention now and then of an authoritative speaker, who lifts and 
illuminates the subject for the time being, when it drops again into the 
well-worn ruts of garrulous mediocrity. There are men in the House 
who seem to be dominated by the idea that they must speak on every 
question, whether they understand it or not. There are others who 
imagine that talk helps them with the constituencies. It would bea 
national service if the constituencies would disabuse those persons of 
this idea. It would help most materially to set the House of Commons 
in order if the clectors would promptly reject the bores and the 
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interminable talkers, and replace them with men possessing the golden 
gift of silence when they have nothing to say. Thus would the evil be 
destroyed at its source. 

It may be argued that if the efficiency of Parliament be increased 
by the weakening of the resources of the Opposition, the sudden and 
violent changes of opinion in the constituencies will immediately and 
without check or qualification take effect in the Legislature, and the 
continuity of national policy will be destroyed. This might be so. But 
I do not propose to weaken the resources of the Opposition. I do not 
admit, nor do I believe, that the introduction of modern and busincss- 
like methods would tell more in favour of Governments than in favour 
of Oppositions. But if it did, we may be certain ‘that the moment the 
constituencies understand that they have to deal with an institution 
which is swift to act and resolute to execute any mandate that is given 
to it, they will effectually regulate the pace and shape the policy. An 
efficient Parliament is no more to be dreaded than an efficient Army 
or Navy. 

JAMES ANNAND, 


Vol. XV.—No. 87. 
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IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH 


LAG. 
I am Leg, son of Gabra’s king. 
It was I who guided his horses 


-A. T Emain Macha, in the clear dawning of the day, Leg, son of 
Gabra’s king, lay in his bed, still as a felled tree. Lacking 
something—he knew not what, his grey bright eyes were 

wild. Though the door was shut, an ice-cold blast blew upon the 

charioteer ; he gathered his rug around him, yet was not the warmer. 

Then, through a vanishing mist, Leg saw clearly a young man, 

alone, knee-deep in a river-ford, who leaned with both hands upon a 

spear and vomited. blood into the running river. His raiment was in 

rags, his body bruised, torn, and cut: the great hands above his bowed 
head were hacked on the back, and himself stained with blood and gore. 

Lzg sprang from his couch with a cry, and stood dazed and quaking, 

for the man whom he had seen in the ford was his dear master ; and it 

was taught to him at the self-same moment that Cuculain, son of 

Sualtam, alone upon the frontiers, held back the Four Provinces of 

Erin, friendless, solitary, guarding the marches of Ultonia, and that his 

strength was failing, and the mighty cordage of his great heart was 

yielding to the strain, while the war-waves ever beat upon him, 
implacable, unceasing, ever-renewed, and famine assailed him, and. the 
loneliness and horror of extreme isolation closed around him : 


Alone in defence of the Ultonians, 
Solitary keeping guard over the Province. 


Then he heard the very bitter cry of Dethcen’s nurseling, Sualtam’s 
son, his own dear schoolfellow and loving friend and master. 

Forthwith all his mind came back to the son of Riangabra, and in 
the royal stables he heard the steeds of Cuculain whianying, and 
stamping, and pulling madly at their halters, and in the chariot-house 
the growling and mutterings of the war-demons, with short snarls and 
long, wolf-like howls, and in the Tec Brac the ocean-murmur of the 
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shield of Concobar, and far away the Tonn Rury moaning responsive 
in the north ; also around and over and under all these sounds he heard 
the noise of a great lamentation, even the women of the Ultonians wailing, 
and the young children, the immature and unwarlike scions of the Red 
Branch, weeping for extreme shame and crying aloud to their unconscious 
sires, Like astorm Leg burst into the great dormitory of the standing- 
battalion of Emain Macha, and from the threshold cried with a loud 
voice: “ Up, out, and follow now, on the instant, if you are men, to the 
ford of the Avon-Dia, Murthemney’s narrow mearing, where, alone, 
Cuculain mightily holds back the Four Provinces!” 

At that unusual clamour seven hundred giant forms reared them- 
selves throughout the vast chamber, and, leaning upon their pillows, 
gazed in silence at the speaker, with eyes of mild wonder—and again 
subsided—sighing deeply, for the curse of the Red-Maned Macha lay 
like lead upon their souls. 

At the extreme end of the chamber one mighty form reared himself 
to sitting, a bearded champion, with eyes and an aspect of great 
authority: “ Nay,” said he, “son of Gabra’s king, there is a time for 
all things and a befitting occasion.” The man was Concobar, son of 
Factna, son of Cas, son of Rury, Captain of the Red Branch, and High 
King of the Ultonians. He, too, sank down like the rest, and was still. 

Lzg sprang thrice on the threshold and cursed them by all his gods. 

To the chariot-house and stables of Macha then he ran, and rushed 
forth the chariot, blazing, into the light of day, and returning, loosed the 
great steeds. Neighing terribly they hastened to their accustomed 
places on either side of the long white chariot-pole shod with silver, 
the Liath Macha on the right and Black Shanglan on the left, and 
stood there trembling and stooped with shaken manes and wild eyes. 
Tothe Tec Brac then he ran, and returned swiftly, laden with Cuculain’s 
shining war-gear and martial equipment. Deftly and quickly the son of 
Gabra’s king made them fast and secure in their places in the war-car,. 
and he yoked the horses, and seized his scourge. He cried to them to 
go, and lashed the divine horses, and they went. Like grinding thunder 
the brazen wheels sounded through the block-paved streets of Emain, 
Macha. As when in a city in the night there is a cry of fire, and. 
straightway with the sound of the horn and thunder of wheels and 
steel-shod hoofs the rushing steeds bear onward through dark streets 
the fire-subduers, and sparks fly out on every side from the smitten flint, 
so Leg, son of Riangabra, drave through the city of Emain Macha, 
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while the people fled ; terribly Lag shouted, and terribly the Tuatha De 
Danan, themselves unseen, shouted around him in the air. So shouting, 
Lzg passed the echoing gates and sounding bridge, and swept across 
the Plain of the Hostings, and the noble steeds themselves flew along, 
nor needed at all the scourge of the charioteer, which, nevertheless, the 
son of Riangabra laid furiously upon their foaming sides, leaning forward 
in the war-car animating them with his cries. And so drave Leg, as 
though upon the smooth plains of Tailteen he contended with the youths 
of Erin about a prize in the chariot-race. But not now for brazen 
cauldrons contended Leg, or for bright weapons, or for gold, but for the 
life of his master and dear friend, the blameless Cuculain. 

Over every territory through which he flew, far and wide, penetrated 
the brazen din, for around him there arose the many-sounding musical 
tumult of bells that rang and brazen traces that clanked, and the 
noise of shaken shields and rattling spears, of javelins, swords, and 
sling-bolts, and battle-hammers, and defensive armour, even the whole 
martial equipment of Cuculain, and the wheels brayed upon the block- 
paved roads, and the clamour of the war-sprites increased, endlessly 
shouting around the son of Riangabra. But Leg thought only of his 
master, and of that most precious life somewhere in jeopardy, and the 
cry of Cuculain ever sounded in his ear. 

So all day long the chariot brayed along the stony ways or raced 
across the smooth plains. For where the land was tilled and enclosed, 
and the homesteads of men abounded, and their labours, there indeed 
were roads; but oftentimes he traversed wide territories where was no 
chariot-track, and no sign-post save the distant hills, nor fences, nor 
tillers of the soil; only great herds of cattle feeding, and slaves on 
herseback who guarded them, and drave them this way and that. 
These indeed, with their dumb care, looked up astonished when they 
heard the distant din, for, like the ringing of many swathes of iron rods, 
car-borne on lonely ways in the still night, was the ringing of Cuculain’s 
warlike equipment about Leg crossing Ulla’s plains. 

Across the Calan he rushed, while the foaming spray flew high 
above the trampling steeds, and along the reedy shores of Muckno, 
where, in the oak-groves, herds of many swine, under their keepers, 
battened on the root of the wild parsnip. Between the echoing woods 
and the gleaming lake, in sunshine and shadow, Leg thundered. Out 
on the quiet mere fishermen let fall their half-drawn ncts and sprang to 
their oars at the noise of his journeying. 
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One moment on the crest of the Boar’s Ridge Leg mightily 
restrained his rearing steeds, standing erect in the car, with wide- 
dispread feet, while with eagle-bright eyes he scanned the horizon 
round. 

Far away on the left glittered the white Carn of Slieve Fuad ; far 
away in front the plains of Murthemney rolled green to the Ictian Sea. 
Out of the cloudless west the hot sun watched him. Sabh Ioldana, 
thou wert there! The shadows of the gigantic steeds stretched 
wavering down the eastern slope of the Droum. Eastward, then, Leg 
distinguished the dark highlands of Fochainé and—a silver thread—the 
sinuous track where, from his fountains, Avon-Dia sought the sea. 
Upon the chain-reins now he relaxed his great hands and loosed the 
rearing and reluctant steeds, then thundered down the flank of Droum- 
na-Torc. | 

With the sinking sun Leg saw that Shanglan laboured as he went ; 
and no longer, indeed, would any one call him raven-black, for he was 
covered with white foam, and Leg himself and the chariot were 
bespattered all over with the flakes which flew from his eager lips like 
snow. But the Liath Macha led on untired, and no one observing 
would say that he touched the ground; noble still was his action and 
immense his stride and unwet his white flanks. 

Leg sprang from the chariot, and, holding the scourge between his 
teeth, he eased the yoke-strap around the neck of Black Shanglan and 
the jaw-strap of the head-stall, and leaped back, bounding lightly over 
the rim, and gave them rein once more. 

But now again the son of Riangabra groaned aloud and wrung his 
unavailing hands, for no longer did Black Shanglan travel unhurt, but 
stooped with every stride, for the fierce pace had injured his tender 
hoofs, unshod, for war-steeds were the steeds of Cuculain, and in wide, 
smooth plains was their place. Moreover, the chariot, too, was injured, 
not designed by the builder for such an usage, and against many a rock 
and stone had Leg dashed the wheels that day in his wild career, 
Then restrained he the steeds, and it was evening and the gloaming of 
the day. As Leg looked round he rejoiced, for not many roods in front 
there stood, as he deemed, the house of a noble. As he drew nigh, he 
recognised the person of the master, Czlshanig, an exile out of the 
country of the Albana; but his father was a Crithneean. His life at 
one time had been saved out of compassion by Cuculain. With him 
Lzg said that he would rest his wounded steed and repair the shaken 
war-car. 
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For while Cuculain was yet a boy at Din Dalgan, bearing still his 
first name, Setanta, a galley which was accustomed to ply across the 
Muirnict to Mcena Coning of the Britons returned, towing behind a 
sorry wight, whom the crew had found in mid-channel, strapped down 
with strong ropes upon fir-trees joined together raft-wise ; and they saw 
in him a wretch for whose crimes the laws of the Gel did not suffer an 
eric to be accepted, but he was cast forth to the mercy of the waves 
as an evil and pernicious thing. Nevertheless, the boy Setanta had 
pity on him, because for three days and nights he had been tossed to 
and fro upon the currents of the Moyle and the Muirnict. With his 
own hands he chafed his wasted limbs and gave him restoring draughts, 
there on the rude pier where the ships were wont to discharge their 
lading. 

Now, according to the Fenechas, he to whose land such waifs might 
be borne in ships or by the sea was permitted to receive them into 
slavery, but Dectera did not think good to receive amongst her 
people a wretch cast forth out of his own country for some great crime, 
and she ordered her servants to return him again to the waves of 
the Muirnict. 

But the same night Setanta and Leg withdrew the man and bore 
him outside the tuath. He was yet speechless, and his body blue and 
green from the strain of the ropes. 

In the morning the boys came to the house of Brigamba, who 
excelled all the women of her time in wisdom and understanding: one of 
the seven noble women of the Gel. She was a judge and a counsellor 
amongst the Ultonians. To her care, then, the boys committed the 
miserable Crithneean. So they returned rejoicing to Dfin-Dalgan, and 
incurred the wrath of the daughter of Nessa. Setanta she rebuked, 
but Lzg himself she caused to be beaten. 


A PIONEER. 


I can make what merchandise I will, 
I stand here for the law. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

This, then, was he to whose house Leg approached, leading his 
wounded steed and shattered war-car ; and Leg marvelled when he saw 
the house, for it was well built and spacious, and other houses were 
around it for cattle and sheep, and a strong bawn of earth and stone 
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enclosed the whole. Moreover, he heard the hum of many querns and 
the clatter of hammers, and the cheerful noise of carpenters at their 
work. Also ke saw where upon the hedges they had spread garments 
recently dyed, and he saw into the dye-house itself on the left side of 
the road, but the main house stood on the other. Hard by there were 
trim fences and young fruit-trees in enclosed plots, and all around thd 
plain was strewn with fudir houses, and of bodacs, but beyond was only 
untilled ground and forest. 

And Lzg saw the master where he stood upon a fence by thé 
roadside, beyond the house, and overlooked those who laboured beneath 
him in the field, lifting up his voice when any slackened in his labour. 
Leg marvelled at this, seeing that the sun was already set. 

Lzg drew nigh to the man, and, saluting him courteously, told how 
he journeyed to the relief of Cuculain, son of Sualtam, on the southern 
marches, and how he desired rest and food for his steeds and for 
himself, and the assistance of metal-workers to repair the chariot’; 'but 
he recalled not that matter of the Muirnict. 

The Crithneean eyed Leg narrowly, and moved towards the housé’ 
meditating. Then said he: 

“Why comest thou to me,O youth? Iam not the bru-fir of the 
tuath, nor supplied with territory and tributes, with servants and house- 
room for the entertainment of travellers. That duty is his, and not 
many miles to the south and east is his house, where thou mayest freely 
demand entertainment for thy beasts and for thyself, and the assistance 
of his workers in metal. It was not by the lavish entertainment of 
those who passed by this way that I became rich and great as thou now 
seest me, but by prudence and attention to my several affairs. If I 
supply thee and thine with entertainment and the labour of my slaves, 
look to it, I shall require a fit recompense !” 

Thereat the generous heart of Leg was greatly enraged, and he 
answered : 

“ A suitable reward thou shalt most assuredly receive, but bid now 
straightway a keeve of water to be prepared, that I may wash my 
steeds and my chariot, and see, too, that there is provender in the 
stable. Also provide a place for myself to rest in, and food, and, look 
you, tarry not.” 

“ Not yet, O son of Riangabra,” answered the other, “ but first thou 
shalt leave with me a pledge out of the rich armour and weapcns which 
thou hast with thee in the car.” 
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“The armour and the weapons are the warlike cquipments of 
Cuculain, who is now in great jeopardy, and I hasten to his assistance. I 
cannot give to thee a pledge, but this I surely promise, that an abundant 
reward shall be given thee for thy entertainment, if upon this so keenly 
hast thou set thy thoughts. Therefore, tarry not any longer, O bodach, 
but give instant orders to thy people, for my horses chill in the 
frosty air.” 

So saying Leg stooped down and very attentively examined the 
hoofs of Black Shanglan, and afterwards the war-car in every part, 
paying no further heed to the Crithneean, who nevertheless talked 
continuously ; nor was he at all a voluble orator, but snail-paced and 
obstructed exceedingly, though very resolute to tell out all that was in 
his mind. 

“Not by trusting in promises, O youth,” said the Crithneean, “have 
I become what thou now seest me, but by compelling the performance 
of bonds contracted rightfully, according to the law. For when I 
reached this tuath, having been deported out of thine as though I had 
been smitten with the plague, I was first indeed the slave of Brigamba, 
wise and subtle, well skilled in the Bretha of Erin, both Cain law and 
Urdas, and those administered by the bru-fir in his forus, and I ushered 
before her those who sought counsel, and listened to her conversation 
and her judgments, and became myself well skilled in these things. 
Having served for many months with much humility and carefulness, I 
prevailed upon her to give me a portion of forest-land upon the borders 
of her estate. She is the first woman in all Erin who has held land in 
her own right. For the male kindred of her father claimed the land 
against the disposition of the old man’s, and Brigamka herself pleaded 
her cause before the Ard-Brehon of the court of the High King at 
Emain Macha, and she prevailed so far as to retain a third of the lands 
of her father, but two-thirds went to the male kindred, and this is now 
the law amongst the Gel. Thus became Brigamba a lady of the land, 
a fair territory, extending from the forus of the bru-fir to the shores of 
the Oun-Gleida, southwards, and on the forest land of this she gave me 
taurcra, land, and cows, and domestic utensils. Here, then, I built me 
a small sheeling, and grazed my cows, paying yearly the stipulated 
tribute, sending curds and butter for the maintenance of the household. 
Moreover, I performed other tasks for the people that surrounded me, 
hewing timber, and preparing fuel, and tending their cattle and their 
swine, and I gave loans for hire, and prospered. 
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“ Now all this time I was the slave and fudir of Brigamba, nor was 
I suffered to appear before the brehon of the tuath with my own com- 
plaints, but was represented by the lady of the soil, according to the 
law, and many times justice failed me, for she desired her Maor not 
to prefer my complaints before the brehon. Moreover, of all that I 
recovered a share went to her, and I was baulked in my rights. Then, 
too, I had no part or lot in the public land of the tuath. 

“Thereupon, with the consent of Brigamba, I took me three other 
fudirs like myself, and we entered into a contract, joining our lands 
and rights, so that, being thus joined together, we became collectively 
free and entitled to all the privileges of a bo-airé, to elect the king, 
to enjoy participation in the public land, and to have full rights before 
the brehon and the bru-fir, and I was chief of this guild.” 

“ Have done, O Crithneean,” cried Leg, “ for time’s foot will not rest 
for thy talking, and my horses chill.” 

“Nevertheless, O youth, hearken yet for a while.” As he spoke he 
stretched forth a lean hand. “Then I purchased the rights of my 
fellow-guildsmen, and became a bo-airé and freeholder of the tuath in 
my own right, and prospered year by year, rising from grade to grade, 
and Brigamba conferred upon me much land, for my tributes I regularly 
paid. Also it is within my power to become a lord in the tuath were 
I so minded; but I care not for ostentation, nor do I delight in the 
companionship of the haughty nobles, but I attend to my affairs, and 
give the honour which is their due to the blessed Shee. And now thou 
seest me as I am, having slaves, and artificers, and many bodacs and 
fudirs under me, whose houses and cultivated plots thou mayst see 
scattered over the plain. But since I entered this tuath, I have trusted 
in no promises which the bretha of Erin do not hold good, nor will I 
trust in thine, O son of Riangabra, for I know that though thou sittest 
at meat amongst the kings, at the table of Concobar Mac Nessa, yet art 
thou a no-man, or even a slave according to the laws of Ulla, and thy 
promise is only breath, and in like manner have I spoken ere this to 
those who are greater than thee. Therefore shalt thou give me a pledge 
out of thy possessions, or go on to the house of the bru-fir, leading 
gently thy wounded steed, for very furious and reckless I doubt not has 
been thy driving. Thercfore hie thee on to the bru-fir.” 

“T am no slave, thou base churl, but a king’s son, and the friend and 
attendant of the mightiest and noblest of the Gel. Methinks broad 
Ulla doth not contain within her borders one viler than thyself. Verily 
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now for the last time shalt thou practise avarice in this tuath, which 
thou hast dishonoured with thy exceeding vileness; for the noble 
Celtcar, the son of Uther, who loves well the son of Sualtam, and 
myself also, will straightway drive thee out of thy possessions, who, 
by marriage with the good and wise Brigamba, is lord of this territory. 
Soon, with stripes upon thy avaricious shoulders, thou shalt carry thy 
vileness and thy cunning to another place.” 

Then Czlshanig, the Crithneean, laughed lightly, and said : 

“ Methinks, O youth, that thou wast reared amongst the Fir-bolgs or 
the Fomoroh, and not amongst the people of Ulla, for whom the ollavs 
have long since broken the violence of the lords, and their cruel exactions 
and oppressions. Celtcar, the son of Uther, is indeed lord of the soil, 
and a flaut in this tuath, but he is no lord of mine, nor do I owe 
submission and servility to any, save only to Brasal Mac Fiontann, who 
is the king. I care not for Celtcar, the son of Uther, nor do I tremble 
before his wrath, though well I know that he loves me not, nor doth 
the wise Brigamba, though she has extended to me her protection and 
support. I am a bo-airé and freeman of this tuath, and no man shall 
hurt me or disturb me whose power does not extend to the destruction 
of the ancient laws and customs of the Gel. I am no fudir or base 
tenant of the son of Uther. My tributes and services are prescribed 
by the Fenechas, and may not be increased. For every ballybo of the 
land that I possess there proceeds yearly to the lord the value of a cow, 
with a three-year-old ox and three in-calf heifers, with their feeding 
for a year, and not only may he not require more, but I myself am 
punishable by the law if I slavishly, or for any other reason, consent. 
My land is mine, and no lord shall hurt or remove me. Verily ere 
this have I seen the grasping lords of Ulla dispossessed of their lands 
on account of their oppressions, at Daul and Feis, when the kings meet 
in council with their brehons and wise ollavs. Therefore, I care not for 
the mighty King of Dan Sovarchey, for over me he has no power, nor 
for his armed men, though he command in war thrice seven hundred 
warriors, the battalion of the Mor-Tuath. Nor speak to me concerning 
Cuculain and his martial necessities. My levy of armed men, fifteen in 
all, I have despatched to the hosting at Emain Macha, fully equipped, 
and with food for twenty days. I will not receive into my house 
wandering warriors, save that I receive a reward, and increase and not 
diminish my substance. Therefore, O youth, hie thee on to the bru-fir, 


for with me thou shalt not abide, unless I receive from thy hands a 
goodly pledge.” 
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Then answered Leg in great wrath: 

“ An evil time, indeed, will it be for the Gel if the ollavs and their 
wisdom concur to plant among us such shrubs of deadly poison as 
thyself, O vile and avaricious stranger, without gratitude or nobleness 
or love for aught save thy miserable accumulation of sorry pelf. But 
this time, assuredly, thou shalt not be base with exultation, for out of 
thy possessions thou shalt afford food and shelter to the steeds of the 
noble Cuculain, and to myself also, and receive a severe chastisement 
at my hands.” 

Therewith, then, the son of Riangabra chastised him fiercely with 
a knotted scourge, so that Czlshanig fled howling from the highway, 
and passed through the bawn and the courtyard, and out into the field 
in which his slaves toiled, while Leg pursued with many a stripe upon 
his bare limbs as he flew. He cried to his people for assistance, and 
they came together, but they feared to approach the fierce charioteer 
of Cuculain. Moreover, they loved not the Crithneean. Then at 
length Leg seized him, and bore him weeping and protesting to the 
house. Now in the courtyard was a pile of ferns and rushes, which 
bullocks had drawn thither with ropes, and Leg took therefrom a 
strong rope, and whipped the Crithneean into a byre, and made him fast 
to the roof-tree, nor treated him with much gentleness. Then he 
hastened out, and gave orders to the slaves, and they obeyed him 
swiftly, for very wrathful was the son of Riangabra, and a bright colg 
of glittering bronze hung by his side. 

After this Lag led the steeds of Cuculain within the bawn, and 
released them from the chariot, and washed them carefully, and applied 
salves and lotions to the feet of the wounded steed. Then he stabled 
and bedded his horses, and bad the slaves pour abundantly barley two 
years old into their feeding troughs, and fill the mangers with fresh 
hay. Meantime the artificers in metal came about the chariot under 
the light of torches, and a loud din arose from the labours of the skilful 
craftsmen. When this work was ended, and the chariot was washed 
and dried and polished, they drew it within the chariot-house with all 
its warlike furniture, and Leg shut-to the strong oaken doors and 
locked them, and returned to the house. 

There, before a huge fire, the son of Riangabra feasted on the good 
things of the place, eating roast flesh, with boiled roots and butter and 
the white curd of milk, and drinking much ale. Without, in the byre, 
the miserable Crithneean wept in silence, for he feared lest the charioteer 
might slay him, being so impetuous. Nevertheless, he added up in 
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his mind the corp-dira, and the eric, and the enechlan, for he was ever 
a slave to avaricious thoughts. All the heavy fine he computed very 
accurately, though there were pains in his bones, and dire agony, and 
his limbs were bloodied and torn where the fierce charioteer had cut 
him with the knotted scourge. He grieved much now that he was 
not a flaut of the tuath, for then would the enechlan be much more 
abundant, for the insult offered to a noble might not be wiped out 
without an honour-price far heavier than was customary in the case 
of a plain freeman of the tuath, though his wealth might be great. 
And this was the reason why he had not attained the rank of a noble, 
for no possessor of soil, how wealthy soe’er he might be, was entitled 
to be proclaimed a flaut of the tuath unless he had amongst those that 
held land under him ten tenants at least who should be free citizens 
of the tuath, paying the tributes enjoined by law, that is to say, for each 
portion of land capable of feeding twenty-one cows, the tributes which 
the Crithneean correctly enumerated as due out of every townland to 
the lord of the soil. Therefore, Czlshanig established around him only 
fudirs and bodacs, whose tributes were not under the protection of the 
law, by which means he became wealthy indeed, but continued ignoble, 
not having a generous mind, which thing, namely, that he had not 
taken out his flautship in the tuath, now grieved him in his compu- 
tations. Moreover, in his churlishness he was not wise, for he knew 
not the usages of war, and the suspension of the strict law in the 
imminence of danger, and the necessities of brave warriors, by whose 
prowess alone might all law be sustained; therefore, even in his avaricious 
mind, he was not wise. 

Now Leg regarded him not at all, but lay down, stretching his 
mighty limbs on a couch beside the fire, for it was cold, and his great 
heart was somewhat appeased, only he was troubled and fretful. con- 
cerning his dear master. For this reason he could not sleep, but tossed 
restlessly from side to side, and sometimes he sat up and then again 
lay down, being troubled in his affectionate heart, for besides thinking 
upon his master his mind also was irritated from the conversation of 
Celshanig, and from contact with that grinding and avaricious soul, 
which exhibited neither courtesy to himself nor reverence for Cuculain, 
of whom he ever was accustomed only to hear praise. Therefore he 
could not sleep, but turned restlessly from side to side. At last he 
rose and went out, and, awaking the slaves, inquired concerning the 
bard, who in those days was always attached to a wealthy house. 
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Now Cezlshanig delighted not at all in the society of bards and 
harpers, and he was accustomed to revile that sacred order, saying that 
he would rather see a weed in his ficlds than a poet in his house. 
Therefore was there a bitter enmity between the Crithneean and the 
singing men, who delighted to repeat satiric ranns concerning Czlshanig, 
and to furnish amusement thereby to those who were not pleased at his 
great prosperity. Nevertheless, he had in his service a druid who 
interpreted for him dreams and omens, and the notes of wrens and 
ravens, and who taught him the observances which were due to the 
Shee, that they might be favourable to him in his affairs, and this druid 
brought to his hearth annually the sacred fire which was kindled upon 
the druids’ hill at Usna of the great congregations, and he himself sent 
regularly thither the dues of the college of druids of Usna, to wit, a fat 
swine and a sack of corn, or their equivalents, according to the custom 
of the times, and he obeyed implicitly the advice of the druid, and to 
him alone he was generous, and he stood greatly in awe of his reproof, 
and would gape around him in his druidic observances, though to his 
dependents and others he’ was accustomed to be overbearing and 
contemptuous. 

Hearing this Lzg bade the slaves to summon to him whatever bard 
dwelt nearest, bidding them tell the bard who it was that desired his 
society, Leg, son of Riangabra, the esquire and charioteer of Cuculain. 
The slaves set forth joyfully upon that quest. In the meantime Leg 
busied himself about the steeds, for their welfare was ever the nighest to 
his mind, and after that he returned to the house. Ere long the slaves 
returned, bringing with them Anabind, a skilful harper, whose liss was 
by the roadside further to the south, and he was a descendent of Cir, 
who followed Heber and Heremo6n out of Espan, and delighted the 
children of Milith, in the palace of HeremGn, at Arget-Ros, upon the 
Nore. Having his harp strapped upon his shoulder, Anabind came to 
the liss, and from its place in the wall he took the door-staff and smote 
upon the door; the charioteer opened it and stood huge in the narrow 
entrance, and received the sacred bard joyfully. Then he drew forth 
more ale in a great vessel, ashen, with a border of white findruiney, and 
distributed to the bard and to himself. 

Meantime the harper tuned his harp, and Lag sat down, gazing into 
the red embers, holding his auburn head between his great hands ; out- 
side in the bawn the slaves pressed close against the wattled walls, 
listening to the heart-subduing lays. Then for Lg the bard sang tales 
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of ancient heroes, of elopements and courtships, of battles and nocturnal 
assaults, and of the conflagration of noble Dans, touching the harp as he 
chanted, with a musical voice, well modulated, for he was carefully 
trained, and had studied his art for many years in the south, where they 
excelled in recitation and the management of the voice. His own soul, 
too, was sweet and noble, so that he felt the power of the things 
concerning which he sang, and Leg nodded with his head, keeping time 
to the measure of the chant. 

While the bard still sang, the morning dawned, stealing in through 
the narrow windows, and Lzg took from his arm a bracelet of gold, and 
gave it to the bard. 
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Then Lzg went forth quickly and harnessed his horses, and yoked 
his chariot, and fared southwards. He passed the house of the bru-fir 
and entered on a wide plain, which was the public land of that tuath. 
The house of the bru-fir was on the edge of the plain, and many houses 
surrounded it, and the authority of the bru-fir was over these. His 
Forus, too, was opened, and he sat and adjudicated, though the sun had 
but just risen. All matters relating to the public land were brought 
before him, and questions relating to trespass, and the maintenance of 
fences, and roads, and small differences arising between man and man. 
Moreover, in his Forus was the king of the tuath inaugurated, and the 
tanist, and here was held the tocémrah of all the free citizens of the 
tuath to elect the officers of that small realm, and to adopt the laws 
decided on by the king and the saba of his lords and ollavs. 

But the arbitrament of the wise bru-fir was not now a care to Leg, 
nor the hospitality of that house where preparation was made each day: 
for the entertainment of strangers, and he fared forward swiftly across 
that plain, and dashed through the Oun Glieda, and never tarried ; and 
it was evening when he came in sight of the Avon-Dia. Ere he reached 
the ford, the Liath Macha pulled violently to the right, and with difficulty. 
did Leg restrain her, and drave on to the ford. When he came to the 
river he saw the splintered weapons and the trampled shores, and he 
saw blood upon the stones, and the great pebble that had been displaced 
by Cuculain, and he drave through. the ford, and across the smooth 
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plain. When he saw the camp of Meave, south-westward, he wheeled 
round the steeds and returned to the ford. About a stone’s cast from 
the ford there was a woman weeping over a new-made grave. Leg 
approached her, and inquired concerning the marks of combat there. 
The woman looked up between her tears and torn dishevelled hair, 
and said : 

“There many brave warriors of the host of Meave have been 
slain by the invincible Cuculain, whose right hand that slew Far-Cu, 
would that the wolves of the land were devouring this night. To-day 
he hath slain Fardia, son of Daman, of the Fir-bolgs, and men say that 
he will not survive until the morrow, but will perish alone in his bloody 
lair. O sun and strong wind, slay him without pity !” 

Lzg trembled when he heard the voice of the woman and saw her 
countenance disfigured with revenge and sorrow, for she was young 
and not uncomely, and he gave rein to the Liath Macha, endlessly 
straining forward, having a thought in his eager mind, and crossed 
again the Avon-Dia, and, under the guidance of the divine steed, he was 
borne through the dark alleys of the forest, by many winding and 
devious ways, bordered with trees and dense, impenetrable scrub, a 
labyrinthine maze, and at length he heard the whinnying of horses, to 
which the war-steeds responded, making an echo in the hollow forest, 
and on a sudden, lo! a grassy glade open to the stars, and there the 
yellow steeds of Emer, Wave-mane and White Star, and a young man 
standing between them with drooped head and his arms around the 
necks of the horses. 

Leg sprang from the chariot, and ran towards him, for he recognised: 
the form of Cuculain, calling him by his own name, Setanta. But there 
was no answer from Cuculain, and no smile upon his lips. At first 
he was affrighted, but after that looked sorrowfully without recognition 
upon Leg with wild eyes full of suffering. Lag uttered a loud and 
bitter cry, and fell upon the ground, and tore his auburn hair, and he 
remained at the feet of Cuculain weeping for a lung time, grovelling 
low upon the ground; and the divine steeds, too, of Cuculain were 
distressed, bowing their splendid heads, and the long mane of the 
Liath Macha flowed upon the ground. After that Lzg arose, still 
weeping, and let down the war-car, spreading rugs and skins, and 
washed and bound up his wounds, and took from the chariot clean. 
linen, and made a bed for Cuculain, and Cuculain obeyed him in all- 
things like a young child, being very gentle and submissive, and Lez 
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took: the head of Cuculain and held it in his breast, the head that all 
Erin could not abase or dishonour, and wept anew over his dear lord. 

Three days and three nights wept Leg beside his couch, hearing 
afar the noise of Meave’s host wasting Murthemney ; and ever between 
his tears he spake to Cuculain of old boyish days, when they were 
together at Dan-Dalgan, and of that raid upon the Bregians, when they 
carried off Emer, the daughter of Manah, the haughty bru-fir, and of 
the honour in which he was held by the Red Branch, soothing in every 
way his troubled spirit, hoping that somewhere through the clouds of 
suffering some ray of light and hope might penetrate to warm and 
illumine his dark spirit. On the third day, at even, Cuculain sat up 
and looked at Lg, and put his two hands upon his shoulders, and 
kissed him; and the Liath Macha came near, and Cuculain smiled and 
stroked his face. And the same evening Leg heard voices, and felt 
strange presences around the son of Sualtam, and retreated into the 
shadows ,of the forest, cowering amongst the trees. For a swift word 
had traversed all Erin, coming upon the pure biasts of the wind to every 
fairy rath and glen and sacred hill, and the ancient plains of tomb and 
temple, and with one accord the happy Shee came forth out of Fairy 
Land, out of Tirnandg, where they live in bliss, consuming the “feast of 
age.” From Usna, and Tlatga, and Tailteen ; from Cruhane, and Tara, 
and Awlin; from Gowra, Knock Ainey, Danamarc, and Bru-Liah ; 
Adair, and Lahran, and Oileen Arda Nemed; from Bru-na-Boyna, 
and Tu-Inver, and Fionahah, of Slieve Fuad, Slieve Blahma of the 
Layhees, and Slieve-na-man Fion of the Osree ; came the Shee of the 
ancient Fomoroh out of the west, and the Shee of the Fir-bolgs ; came 
Ceasair, the hoary queen, paling, melting into the air before the 
growing glory of the Tuatha De Danan; even she, though smit to 
death, wan and faded as the moon struck by the beams of the rising 
sun, came with her waning sovereignty to comfort the guileless 
Cuculain. 

From the Shannon, where the hills are dark above the waters of the 
Red Lake, came Bove Derg, endlessly grieving for his grandchildren, 
the cruelly transformed. They indeed came not, for the cold waters of 
the Moyle detained them, where they wandered swanlike—AZd and 
Fiechra and comely Conn, and Finoola, their sister, maternal though so 
young. They themselves came not, but from the north out of the sea 
arose a slow, sweet fairy music, most heart-piercing, causing tears. 
Came Lir of the Shee Fionahah, on Slieve Fuad, whose were the sweet 
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children. His dominion was over the sea, and he lorded it over the 
lawless sea. Came Mananan, the son of Lir, from his isle, eastward in 
the Muirnict, traversing the soft waves in his chariot, drawn by fairy 
steeds. It brake not a bubble nor severed a wave-crest. Came the 
warrior queens of the Gel, Badb, and Macha, and Moreega, relaxing 
their stern brows above the couch of Cuculain, and the three sweet 
sisters Eiré and Fohla and Banba, whose gentle names are upon Inis 
Fail. They met and welcomed the children of Milith, what time having 
consumed their ships they marched inland to subdue the island. Came 
Brihid, adored by the bards, and Angus of the Brugh, dazzling bright, 
round whom flew singing-birds, purple-plumed, and no eye sees them, 
for they sing in the hearts of youths and maidens. Came Goibnen, the 
father of craftsmen, and Eocha Mac Erc, surnamed Ollav Fohla, and the 
Dagda Mor, who ruled over all the Tuatha De Danan, from his green 
throne above the waters of the Boyne. Came Ogma, the inventor of 
letters, and Coirpri Kin Keth, surnamed Crom and Cruag, “the 
stooping one,” and “the stern,” whose altar was upon Moy Slect when 
the Talkend, cross-bearing, ‘with his clerics, came to Inis Fail. All the 
blessed Shee throughout Erin came that night to honour the Hound of 
Murthemney, and Cuculain saw them all, plainly, face to face, as a man 
speaking with his friend, benign countenances and venerable, high 
hearts made pure and noble by death, out of Fairy Land, where they 
dwell in bliss, inspiring and correcting the minds of the Gel. As when 
to a child weeping in the night, his parents appear with soothing hands 
and words, so that night around the mighty Cuculain appeared the 
blessed Shee, speaking words of comfort and of praise, and Cuculain 
conversed with the Tuatha De Danan, being noble of heart like 
themselves. And Leg saw them not, but he felt the awful presence, 
and crouched deeper into the shadows, veiling his eyes with his hands, 
for he feared lest he should be smitten with blindness or struck 
suddenly dead, seeing with his eyes the blessed Shee. After that, 
Cuculain fell into a deep sleep, without a dream, that lasted for the 
space of a day and a night. 
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CORONATION NOTES 


HOPE that no apology is necessary for giving to the public 
| an amateur account of a few of the more striking episodes 

during the three weeks which it was my good fortune to 
spend in Moscow, attached to the British Embassy, during the 
Coronation Fétes. Any detailed description would be stale and 
unprofitable reading; it would savour of vain repetition after the 
admirable accounts in the English Press, I have, therefore, only to 
offer a brief summary of episodes and impressions from a more or less 
personal point of view, which may possibly interest a few of those 
who time or opportunity precluded from witnessing so splendid a 
ceremony in so delightful a town. 


I. 


From about the 15th May till the roth, all trains arriving from 
St. Petersburg, and for that matter from most other quarters of Russia 
were met at their respective stations by large numbers of Grand Dukes 
and distinguished Generals in uniform, standing on red carpets and 
backed by troops and brass bands.’ These shining ones had come 
to receive the Royal personages or the representatives of Royal 
personages timed to arrive between those dates. The confusion at 
all the stations was indescribable. Heavy luggage was detained for 
days, first to be examined and then to be consigned to its owner, 
who, having in many cases. arrived weary and travel-stained with a 
two or three days’ journey, was not prepossessed in favour of the 
traffic manager’s arrangements. Outside the station you got your first 
glimpse of the decorations and the enthusiasm which were to be your 
daily food for the next three weeks. Every building in its vicinity was 
hung with bunting and decorated with flags. Crowds lined the streets, 
welcoming with equal heartiness and delight the uniforms reclining in 
Royal close carriages and the humble travellers galloping in triplets in 
an ésvostechik or second-class victoria. The crowd of vehicles leaving the 
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station is not easily forgotten, for between the two just mentioned 
extremes were “troikas” drawn by three or four horses abreast, and 
driven by magnificent coachmen, their pork-pie hats surrounded by 
peacock feathers : with those long, low, outside cars with room for five a 
side, which do duty for the more Western omnibus, hotel conveyances 
of the ordinary kind, and so ad infinitum. The driving in Moscow, 
indeed in Russia generally, is accurate; but, being at full speed, with 
little regard to the general traffic, it makes anxious going for the simple 
traveller. Foot. passengers cross the streets with apparently no 
particular desire to reach the other side; and the combination of the 
inarticulate cries of the coachmen and the rattling of the carriages over 
the cobble stones is trying in the extreme, especially to those who have 
just spent many weary hours in the comfortable but leisurely trains 
which run over the Russian lines. 


II. 


Perhaps the most perplexing thing about Moscow is the difficulty 
of finding one’s way. The streets are all alike, both in their irregularity 
and their decoration: they have no distinctive features to guide the 
observant traveller ; in fact the town seems built as a maze, and its 


mystifications are enhanced for most of the stranger-guests by a , 


complete incapacity to decipher the names of the streets, or to gather, 
anything from the gendarme except a vague conception of his desire to- 


be of use. But, as the eye grows better accustomed to the strangeness. 


of the surroundings, the quaintness of the streets and their occupants 
becomes more striking. You remark the cheerful effect of the flags and 


colours hung from the houses, and especially of those pictures, or 
painted sign-boards, which tell the intellectual Russian the contents. 


of the shops he passes. The pork butcher, for instance, paints a ham: 
or a pig’s face over his door ; the furniture dealer a bed and a dozen 


chairs ; the dressmaker a couple of fashionable (and empty) frocks ; the: 


undertaker the likeness of a coffin. The pavement is a kaleidoscope 
of fancy dresses (so to speak); for it is crowded with Chinese, 
Negroes, Asiatics from Khiva and Bokhara, Cossacks, pilgrims, priests 
—all wandering and jostling and flocking with no particular aim. 


It is soon one’s own turn to join this mass of motley, and the 


object of one’s first expedition is the Kremlin. To essay desciip- 
tion would be useless. The strange irregularity abides; and, after 
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recognising the fact that the old wall is five-sided, I defy any memory 
to place the buildings within in anything approaching their proper 
positions. Such an exercise would be as fatal as, and more useless 
(if possible) than, those exasperating puzzles inseparably connected 
with Sunday afternoons, which have been instrumental in substituting 
many a harassed vacuum for the infant brain. A vague impression 
of an enormous place remains. In the background palaces and 
churches ; in the foreground innumerable cannon left by the French ; 
overhead an inexpressible effect of delicate spires, golden domes, 
massive towers, blue cupolas, green roofs, and white shining arches. 
Turning your back for a moment upon the Kremlin, and looking 
from the terrace across the old Tartar towers and battlements, across 
the River Moskva which runs beneath, and beyond all the palatial 
and genteel buildings which adorn its further shore, your eye wanders 
over a wide stretch of town—commercial Moscow—which reaches 
almost to those Sparrow Hills, whence Napoleon first saw the city 
he had come to conquer. At the moment, however, there is every- 
where preparation for that great Festival of Peace to which Russia—one 
may almost say the world—has been looking forward for the past year. 
Awnings are erecting outsidethe great Palace. Sentries are posting at 
the several doors of the apartments assigned to the Royal visitors. 
Inside the Kremlin quadrangle a raised terrace is building, along which 
the Coronation Procession is to pass on the eventful 26th/14th May; 
and in the little church, where the actual ceremony is to take place, 
supreme efforts are going forward to attempt to pack, say, a thousand 
guests in what is room for a small five hundred. And so, with this 
first rapid survey of the Kremlin, you stroll back into the town: 
beneath the Sacred Gate where all men must bare their heads, even 
if they do not venerate the eikons; past the great stone platform, 
scene of so many hideous executions in the barbarous days gone by ; 
and past the “Pineapple” Church—a temple of unique design built 
by an architect in the time of Ivan the Terrible—the strangest, the 
most extravagant grotesque that ever got into stone and lime, with 
its eleven domes, in the likeness of pineapples, onions, and the like, 
and painted in all the co'ours of the rainbow. These are the domes 
of the cleven chape's shrined within the walls of the church; and the 
legend runs—though history, as usual, explodes it—that Ivan the 
Terrib'e put out the eyes of the architect that he might never repeat 
so remarkable a design—a virtuous act, one might conceive, in the eyes 
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of the Muse of Architecture, though somewhat irregular, perhaps, in 
the eye of Justice. 

By this time you are well into modern Moscow, and surrounded 
by all the necessities of civilisation—a Town Hall, a Grand Opera, 
long streets of gay shops, hotels, restaurants, cafés. Naturally enough 
the shopkeepers look for grand things of the sightseer from afar, 
who has pitched his tent in their midst for the next three weeks, and 
all their best goods are in their windows. The chief centres of shopping 
are the photographers and goldsmiths: inexhaustible alike for “Souvenirs 
of Moscow and the Coronation,” and for specimens of the finest Russian 
craftsmanship. Few foreigners, I feel certain, left the town without 
going to Fabergé’s (one of the first of European jewellers), and 
inspecting his extraordinary collection of beautiful things, made from 
his own designs (not one of which, once it has served its turn, is ever 
repeated). Cigarette cases in enamels, or in gold, of divers colours ; 
Easter eggs, small and large, in enamel and precious stones; gemmed 
clocks and silver ornaments—these are a few of the allurements to 
which we nearly all succumbed. And here I may mention the 
comfortable practice which appears to flatter the Russian tradesman 
as surely as it never fails to disconcert his Western rival. It is 
understood that, when you enter a shop, you quit it not until, in the 
hope of finding something to buy, you have ransacked and fingered 
every tray of goods in the place. And if this hope be frustrated, your 
visit is amply repaid by an exchange of civil bows and courteous 
farewells. 


Ill. 


An instant and a most important question is, “Where to cat?” 
There are at least two excellent restaurants—the Slavianski Bazaar and 
the Hermitage, which, during this Coronation time, are both expensive 
and amusing. The Slavianski Bazaar presents a most attractive 
spectacle. The great dining hall is an enormous and lofty room, round 
which runs the hotel gallery. In the restaurant are quantities of 
tables of all sorts and sizes, and crowded at them are visitors from 
every land, speaking every language at the top of their voices, and 
eating every conceivable kind of strange meat. 

I am quite aware that I am not on new ground when I sing the 
praises of the Zakouska, which plays so fine a prelude to every Russian 
meal. It astonishes the unaccustomed to behold a sort of bar—at 
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the restaurant’s end or in an adjoining room—which is piled and 
spread with Delicatessen in the shape of pickled fish of all imaginable 
flavours, fresh and salted caviare, radishes, anchovies—gue scay-je? And 
at one end a heap of plates and forks, at the-other end a cluster of 
bottles containing the most excellent and, according to some tastes, the 
most appetising liqueurs—Vodka, Kummel, and the more astringent 
Birchleaf or Rowanberry Brandy! To this sideboard the diner gravi- 
tates; and, possessing himself of a plate and fork, progresses solemnly 
down the line of dainties, selecting morsels as he goes. These are 
eaten standing, the plate and the liqueur-glass being replenished at 
intervals from different f/ats and from different bottles, until—as 
generally happens to the stranger—the hors d’wuvres have completely 
exhausted appetite, and to think of dinner is distress. 

After this, in most hotels, follows either luncheon, for about a rouble, 
or dinner for two and a half, with excellent country wine, of which 
the Crimean is perhaps the best. The waiters are for the most part 
first-rate. They are generally Tartars, and, being Mohammedans, are 
said to excel the rest of their profession in sobriety. At the Slavianski 
Bazaar they are dressed in Western garb; at the Hermitage, in white 
linen coats and trousers with scarlet girdles. As a class they are 
leisurely, but attentive: their one bad point being the noise which 
attends their movements. This, however, is part of the feeling of the 
place. It is safe to say that nowhere else can you sample such a 
variety of noises as in one of these restaurants at the popular dinner 
hour: when the crowd of fashionable diners is talking loudly and with 
uncommon excitement ; the flying waiters are scattering knives, forks, 
and plates in profusion on and off the tables; and, over all, the 
inevitable orchestrion is grinding out its relentless harmonies, and 
completing that desire to be done with the whole business which 
was started by the Zakouska. 


IV. 


A favourite form of entertainment in high society is the diner aux 
Bohémes: the said Bohemians being a crowd of beautifully-dressed 
young ladies who sing the meal through and give a sort of concert 
afterwards. The characteristic feature of these feasts comes later, 
when the host proceeds to each of his lady guests in turn, and offers 
a' full glass of champagne, which she quaffs to his health, whilst the 
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Bohemians sing a lively air (corresponding to “ musical honours”), the 
only intelligible words in which are the name and surname of the 
toasting lady. Thereafter the other gentlemen perform the same 
ceremonial: until morning comes, the Bohemians are exhausted, and 
there is no more sweet champagne. In bachelor parties (as at mess), 
the entertainment takes a somewhat altered form: the chief attraction 
being that the honoured guest, if sufficiently young and not too heavy 
or timorous, having drunk his glass of champagne, is invited to stand 
“to attention” with his arms close-pressed to his sides, and is then shot 
into the air as high as the combined efforts of two of his hosts can 
manage. It is immaterial where he comes down. 


V. 


It would certainly be my desire, if it were in my power, to describe 
some of the dresses worn at the private and public gatherings during 
the Coronation. The great variety of colours and the graceful head- 
gear (which forms so striking a part of a Russian lady’s costume) 
contribute in no small degree to the brightness and splendour of all 
the entertainments. Where the dresses are not strictly Russian I 
should think that the Parisian artist prevails ; though in Moscow there 
is one famous modiste who can hold her own, as I was told, with the 
very best Paris couturiéres. From the frocks it is not a far cry to 
the jewels, which all the women—and all the men too, for that 
matter—possess, and wear on every available occasion. Without a 
technical dissertation upon size, cutting, and setting, it would be 
impossible to institute any comparison between the beauty of effect 
produced by the blaze of light from the big Russian stones (not 
always perfect in colour and shape), and the more reposeful splendour 
of the smaller jewels cut and set to suit Society in Vienna, Paris, and 
London. It is, I hope, no vain spirit of patriotism which prompts 
me here to observe, that few jewels, excepting those of the Empress 
and the Empress-Mother, were so much admired as those worn by 
certain visitors from England. 


VI. 


The best opportunities for studying costume are found at the 
private entertainments, of which there are not a few. Thus, the 
French Ambassador gives a ball in the temporary Embassy, which 
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lavish expenditure, excellent taste, and great fertility of invention and 
arrangement have transformed from a very ordinary club-house into a 
splendidly furnished and artistic residence; and in the intervals of 
dancing the crowds of zzvités inspect some wonderful Gobelins, a loan 
from the French Government, on all the walls of the reception rooms ; 
or listen to a chorus of sirens singing national airs. The marvel of 
all these private festivities is the way the suppers are managed. 
It is almost a rule that all guests shall be seated at the same time, 
and then an exquisitely-served meal is proceeded with in the greatest 
comfort. Of the other balls, that of the Nobility of Moscow was too 
crowded to be absolutely enjoyable, but the spectacle for richness and 
entrain was not to be forgotten. Much was hoped and expected of 
the ball to be given at the Austrian Embassy ; great preparations were 
made and endless trouble was taken to turn this other club-house 
into a palace, by means of beautiful furniture and tapestry from 
St. Petersburg and Vienna; so that when the sad news came, that the 
Court of Vienna was in mourning, there was, besides great sympathy, 
a vast deal of disappointment. Numberless dinners were given at the 
different Embassies. Prince Radolin entertained the German Princes 
each to a dinner of about a hundred covers. The hospitality of the 
French Ambassador was unbounded ; and Prince Lichtenstein gave a 
series of banquets which culminated in the dinner offered to their 
Imperial Majesties. There were about eighty guests, and so perfect 
were the arrangements that the meal was over in an hour and ten 
minutes. At the British Embassy, in one of the finest rooms in 
Moscow, there were six large dinners to notables, at the Jast of which 
the Emperor and Empress honoured Sir Nicholas O’Conor with their 
presence. Perhaps the prettiest of the English entertainments was that 
of the 24th May, in honour of the Queen’s birthday, when seventy- 
two guests sat down at seven tables, each table presided over by a 
descendant of Her Majesty. The scene was very brilliant, for to the 
splendour of the white and gold decoration there was added the lustre 
of uniforms of every nation, with orders and ribands, beautiful dresses, 
and bright liveries. So much for the private entertainments given 
during those three busy weeks. 
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VIL. 


Very little notice was taken by the English Press of the Proclama- 
tion of the Emperor, which took place in the large square of the 
Kremlin at half-past seven one Saturday and the two following 
mornings ; nor was this romantic and picturesque ceremony witnessed 
by anything like a large crowd. Upon one side of the square was 
drawn up a long escort of white-uniformed, silver-armoured guards, 
and in front of these a glittering cohort of Court officials, on foot 
and on horseback, flanked on one side by heralds in scarlet and gold 
and upon the other by four splendidly-attired gentlemen whose 
designation I did not discover, and whose effect was solely (and 
extremely) ornamental. At a given signal one of the Chamberlains 
rode forward, and, in a loud voice, read the Proclamation in Slavonic, 
which nobody understood but everybody applauded; after which the 
bands played the National Anthem, the troops saluted, and the 
onlookers sang and cheered lustily. Then there was a sudden rush in 
the direction of a very harinless-looking landau stationed in one corner 
of the ground, so that men were seen struggling desperately about the 
carriage, climbing over and under it, and hanging in at the windows. At 
first there was no clue to this mystery ; but it immediately transpired 
that the Court official in the landau was in charge of large quantities of 
illuminated copies of the Proclamation, which he was handing broadcast 
to all who could approach him. In many quarters of the town to 
which the procession of Proclamation went, the struggles of the people 
to obtain these documents had to be restrained by the police, and there 
is no doubt that in the rush the fatal accidents were not a few. 

On the other hand, much has been written about the Emperor’s 
State entry to the Kremlin from his Palace at Petrovsky, about two 
miles outside the town. This was the first of the great ceremonies, 
and with it winter turned to summer. The earlier days had seen 
the foreigners shivering in furs, but upon this one, the sun shone out— 
courtier that he is!—to greet the Czar. It reminded one of the glorious 
days of the Jubilee Year, and comparison was not infrequently made 
between the procession of Her Majesty to Westminster and that of 
Their Majesties to the Kremlin. There were many features in 
common: the brilliant uniforms, the Eastern Potentates on horseback, 
the squadron of Royal Princes and their escorts. Perhaps the most 
impressive moment was when His Majesty, in some dark uniform, 
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rode past alone upon his white horse. The eyes of all the multitudes 
which thronged the gay streets were fixed upon him only, with a respect 
that almost restrained them from cheering. Indeed, and this was the 
chief difference between the two processions, it was not the impulse 
of that Russian crowd to cheer everybody and everything ; nor was 
it until the splendid State carriage, decorated by Boucher, rolled by, 
in which sat the Dowager Empress alone, that one could really 
recognise the people’s hearts in their voices. Another slight difference, 
again in favour of the london procession, was due to the care our 
cavalry bestows on boots and breeches as compared to the practice 
of the Russian cavalry, whose gorgeous tunics are altogether out of 
keeping with their ill-groomed nether parts. 


VIII. 


The two days that intervened between this triumphal entry and 
the Coronation were passed by the Imperial pair in fasting. A sore 
trial, one can fancy, and a poor physical preparation for the immense 
fatigues that were in store for them? Even for those who were but 
onlookers, that historic day of the Coronation was more than suffi- 
ciently exhausting. For the Corps Diplomatique the ordre du jour 
was to be at the Turkish Embassy at seven in the morning, so 
that few of us, certainly none of the ladies, had much rest after 
half-past five. It was a brilliant sight that was marshalled before the 
Turkish Embassy : all the State coaches of the different countries and 
the smart equipages of the Foreign Diplomatists circulated up and 
down the street for half an hour, whilst within their owners discussed 
coffee and cigarettes, and the doyen’s other hospitalities. At eight 
o’clock the order was given to start, and the long procession wound 
its way up the Kremlin Hill. Reaching the Palace, we all descended, 
and proceeded through the splendid State apartments into the 
Courtyard. By now the tribunes were almost full: Moscow society 
occupying one, the nobility of Russia another, the relatives of Court 
officials a third, whilst the fourth was reserved for Diplomats and 
foreigners of distinction. To get to our places we had to follow for a 
certain distance the exact itinerary that the Emperor would presently 
take: namely, down the great red staircase, and then by the raised path 
which had been temporarily erected for the passage of the procession to 
the Cathedral. Then, instead of turning to the left to face the Church, 
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we crossed the quadrangle, and so to our tribune, which exactly faced 
the Great Staircase. 

From my place I could not help comparing the scene to an ideal 
mise-en-scéne for the second act of Lohengrin Writing as if I 
were in the stalls, I have before me the whole front of the stage filled 
with soldiers in gala uniform, representatives of the “ peuples soumises” 
from Eastern and Southern Russia in their richest attire, and crowds of 
patient moujiks in the dark heavy garments they wear all the year 
round. Beneath the background of Palaces, the tribunes are filled 
with gaily-dressed ladies and officers in uniform. At either wing is 
a fine Cathedral, into the right hand one of which the procession 
eventually turns ; and in the centre of the background, leading up to the 
Palace, blazes Ivan the Terrible’s staircase, now covered with scarlet 
cloth, and lined down each side with Court officials in blue and gold, 
and soldiers in scarlet or in white with silver cuirasses, their drawn 
swords gleaming in the sun. After a good deal of waiting, suddenly 
the fanfare begins, and down these same steps march soldiers of the 
Guard, with pages and chamberlains in raiment that seems almost of 
solid gold. I may not stay to describe this brilliant procession in 
detail. It is the advance-guard of the Empress-Mother, whose 
appearance upon the scene throws the whole populace into a frenzy of 
delight. They cheer and throw up their hats ; and the bands rush into 
the National Anthem in various keys, beginning at different times, and 
accompanied as always by loud blasts of trumpets and the beating 
of drums. Never was enthusiasm more affecting. The people shout 
their loudest as Her Majesty steps under the Baldacchino in readiness 
at the bottom of the stair, and turning to the left proceeds to the 
door of the Cathedral of the Assumption. Then, on a_ sudden, 
the cheers are hushed ; everybody drops upon his knees. The 
Metropolitan and the Clergy in their golden robes appear at the 
Cathedral door, and the Empress advances from beneath the Baldac- 
chino to receive the priestly ministrations, which must precede her entry 
into the Cathedral. Then follow the Royal Princes, each conducting a 
Princess; then more pages, more soldiers, more Court functionaries ; 
then the Emperor and Empress, the former in the dark blue uniform of 
his regiment, the latter lovely in her Russian dress. The enthusiasm 
is beyond all description, and as they too’are greeted by the Clergy at 
the Cathedral door, again the people kneel and pray. 
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IX. 


A description of the scene within the Church comes to me from the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough :—‘“ The scene inside the Cathedral was 
in striking contrast with that outside. Instead of the bustle of the 
crowd, reaching as far as the eye could see, was a small church, where 
preparations for a service were being made with quietness and decorum. 
Little by little the congregation arrived and took their places. There 
was only room for some six hundred in all, and they were memters of 
the Impcrial Family, representatives of Foreign Powers, representatives 
of the Russian people, representatives of a world-wide public in the 
persons of reporters. In the centre of the Church was the dais, on 
which were placed the Imperial thrones ; below were the members of 
the Imperial Family, and representatives of Sovereigns—ladies on one 
side and gentlemen on the other. Behind them, seated in the aisles, 
were the Ambassadors and Ministers of. State. Behind the thrones 
were the high officers of the Court and the chief nobility. All were in 
their places when a shout outside announced the arrival of the Empress- 
Mother. She was met at the door by the Metropolitan and Clergy, 
resplendent in vestments of cloth of gold. Then she was conducted 
to her throne, with all the respect belonging to one who was already 
crowned, and as yet could claim precedence over all others. Presently 
the regalia were brought in and placed in readiness. Those who bore 
the Imperial robes staggered under the weight of their burden. Again 
the Clergy gathered round the door and awaited the coming of the 
Emperor. Soon the cannon roared, the bells rang louder, and the 
shouts of the crowd announced his approach. When the Emperor 
and Empress entered the Church they wore the plainest dresses of 
any who were present. The Emperor was clothed in a plain uniform, 
the Empress in white satin with head unadorned with tiara. Silently 
they took their places, and the Metropolitan faced the Emperor, 
and with an old man’s voice demanded from him a profession of 
faith, in answer to which demand the Emperor recited the Nicene 
Creed. The Deacon began the Litany of Intercessions for Russia, its 
rulers, and its people. Those to whom the Service of the Eastern 
Church was new, heard for the first time the splendid qualities of the 
Russian voice, the pathos of Russian music, and the perfect modulation 
of a choir trained to sing without accompaniment. The rich bass 
voice of the Deacon reciting the petitions was caught up by the 
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plaintive prayer of the choir with an intensity of meaning which even 
the least experienced could understand. When the petitions were 
ended the Metropolitan addressed the Emperor, and reminded him of 
the great duties to which he was called. Then he prayed for him, 
placing his hands crosswise on his head. The regalia were brought to 
the Emperor, and the officials helped him to assume his Imperial mantle. 
Taking the crown from a cushion, he placed it on his head with both 
hands. Then he took the. sceptre in his right hand and the globe 
surmounted with a cross in his left. It was a scene of great significance ; 
the acceptance of a position inherent in the individual derived from God 
alone, requiring no other guarantee than the profession of allegiance to 
the Orthodox faith. So he stood for a moment clothed in all symbols 
of power. The Empress rose from her seat and knelt before him. He 
took his crown off his head and touched her forchead with it. Then he 
placed her own crown on her—the partner of his life was admitted by 
him to her share in his responsibilities. The Empress-Mother advanced 
and tenderly embraced her son and daughter; the members of the 
imperial Family tendered their homage. When this was done the 
voice of the Deacon broke the silence, proclaiming the various titles of 
the Emperor over all the numerous dependencies of the Empire. 
Louder and louder it rose as the long list went on, till it rolled 
exultant through the Church. Again the Metropolitan addressed the 
Emperor, and summoned him to prayer. Laying aside his crown, 
sceptre, and globe, the Emperor arose, and, in a clear voice, prayed for 
power from on high. All knelt; it was the only time during the 
service, and all felt the simple impressiveness of the moment. The 
Deacon poured forth good wishes, and the choir triumphantly cried 
‘For Many Years, For Many Years, till the refrain slowly died 
away. Then was sung the Ze Deum, and afterwards the Com- 
munion Service was begun. After the communion of the Priests, 
the Emperor left his place and advanced to the great door of 
the Iconostasis. There the Metropolitan met him and anointed him 
on the forehead, the nostrils, lips, and chin, saying : ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit’ The Emperor stood to one side whilst the 
Empress was anointed on the forehead only. Then the Emperor went 
to the Altar, and with his own hands took the consccrated elements and 
administered them to himself for the only time in his life. It was a 
striking recognition of the combination of power over Church and State 
to which he had been called. The Empress then came forward, and, 
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standing outside the gate, received the Sacrament from the hands of the 
Metropolitan. Both returned to their seats and the. service ended with 
renewed thanksgivings.” 


X. 


All this time—perhaps an hour and a half—the quadrangle floor 
presented as brilliant a spectacle as it is possible to imagine. Once the 
Royal party had disappeared within the walls of the Cathedral, guests 
and others outside sat down and rested for awhile. Refreshments were 
handed by Royal footmen through each tribune, a thoughtful act 
towards the crowds of famishing ladies in Court dress, who had probably 
eaten nothing since about 6.30 a.m. (it was now about 11.30). The 
solemnities proceeding inside seemed to permeate the vast assembly 
without, and it was no uncommon thing to sec the peasants kneel down 
from time to time to pray for their Little Father. At last there 
boomed through the still summer air the sound of acannon: This was 
the signal to all Russians, far and near, that the Emperor had performed 
the act of Coronation. Then the people bended again upon their knees, 
ecstatically crossing themselves. The bands renewed their hymn, the 
trumpets blared their fanfare—the Emperor was crowned. Then the 
scene changed : the Courtyard, hitherto the parade ground of sightseers 
and soldiers together, became a moving mass of brilliant uniforms and 
gorgeous dresses. No colour was too vivid for that day, no embroidery 
too resplendent. Tibet and Tartary, Khiva and Kurdistan and 
Bokhara, all the family of Asiatic and European brethren, blended 
their splendid costumes.in the quadrangle, and walked together 
through the Royal Palace. This was an opportunity to see at one’s 
leisure the glories of the Kremlin, the size and the marvellous—if 
excessive—decoration of its halls. It was amusing to visit for a 
moment the preparations made for the enormous luncheon which was 
subsequently to be served to about four thousand persons in the different 
large saloons of the Palace, and especially the Granovitaia Palata. or 
Palais de Facettes, where the Emperor, wearing his diamond crown and 
his Imperial robes, would break his fast, according to custom, after the 
Coronation ceremony. 

In this way an hour was very satisfactorily passed, and then it was 
almost time to take our places for the return journey. This time the 
procession passed outside the Kremlin, where the Emperor received the 
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acclamations of the thousands who could not get inside the walls, and 
the peasants swarmed about the Bishops to snatch a blessing as they 
passed. Now the Emperor and Empress both wore their Coronation 
robes and their diamond crowns. It was a royal sight. According to 
custom, they had first to visit the other cathedrals, and then they 
were free to withdraw, if only for a little, from the public admiration. 
The final scene was magnificent. Leaving the last of the cathedrals, 
the Imperial couple walked together to the top of the red staircase ; 
then, turning round at the same moment, they surveyed the upturned 
faces of the shouting multitudes ; and then, bowing with much grace, 
the sun blazing down upon their crowns, they passed into the Palace out 
of sight. This was the climax, the realisation of all that myriads of 
rich and poor had journeyed thousands of miles to see; and it is not 
hard to imagine, though it would be difficult to prove, the thrill of 
relief when it was happily accomplished. The rest was complementary. 
A magnificent banquet followed, at which four thousand people were 
fed in the different State apartments (their name is legion). The 
Emperor, with about three ‘hundred others, lunched in the Granovitaia 
Palata: with a menu the same as that of his humbler guests, save for an 
interpolated extrée (at the Imperial table) in the shape of a miassive gold 
medallion for each and every diner, bearing on one side the portraits of 
the Emperor and Empress, on the other the beautiful arms of Russia. 


XI. 


The other fé¢es I must pass over with reluctant brevity. The levée 
to congratulate the Emperor and Empress was a long and uneventful 
function, wearing to feet and appetite alike, and was made the more 
aggravating by the innocently ostentatious display of empty plate, 
recently presented by the vassal and other provinces. I must not at 
this point forget to mention the introduction effected between Li Hung- 
chang and Marshal Yamagata, which was sufficiently curious. Both 
were fine types of their respective nations: the ex-Viceroy, a tall, 
dignified old gentleman in yellow silk, rather bent with age, speaking 
in a low, clear, and a rather sweet voice; the Marshal, a sprightly, 
well-knit, soldier-like, littke man, whose conversation and attitude 
cowards general affairs appeared enlightened to the very highest 
degree. The Gala Opera was another of the hospitalities offered by 
the Court to the representatives of Russia and the forcign Powers. 
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First of all, there was a very fine representation of Glinka’s Za Vie 
pour le Tsar, and then a graceful and gorgeous ballet of the most 
famous dancers in the Empire. And the scenc in the audience was 
not less remarkable than that upon the stage: the pit crammed with 
uniforms ; the centre of the first tier allotted to the Roval Family, 
and brilliantly filled with the relatives of the Imperial pair; and on 
either side of this the boxes, all lined with scarlet cloth, crowded 
with Diplomats and the high Russian nobility. Indeed, to the very 
top of the theatre every available seat was occupied until the last notes 
of the music had died away. 

As to the illuminations, nothing can convey the impression left 
upon the mind by that extraordinary display. It must be enough to 
say that never, I can well believe, was the art carried to so high 
a degree of magnificence. Indeed, the only sight conceivably finer 
than that of Moscow by day might have been Moscow by night: every 
cupola, minaret, dome, and tower outlined with fire; every building 
illuminated to blazing point; every house from gutter to garret 
dressed in light. So that, truly, the view from the terrace of the Palace 
on the occasion of the first Court Ball, gave to every far Western guest 
an indelible idea of the perfection to which systematic illumination 


may be brought. we 


XII. 


I may be forgiven if I close these notes with a simple reference 
to the catastrophe on the Kodinsky Plain, which presented such a 
spectacle as can neither be forgotten nor conveyed. The curious 
arrangements, which permitted long lines of carts filled with corpses 
to be driven into Moscow at the moment when Moscow in its thousands 
was driving into the Plain, might well have been improved upon. But 
the sympathy, sincere and immediate, which on this shocking occasion 
was poured upon the people by the Czar and his beautiful consort, will 
live, I am convinced, for ever as one of the most striking and touching 
features in his reign. 

IAN MALCOLM. 





